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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 





1. The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 
June: 
Lieutenant J. Withers, R.N.R. 
Captain G. Drage, Indian Army. 
Major R. U. H. Buckland, R.E. 
Lieutenant A. M. Scovell, Seaforth Highlanders. 
Major C. M. Dobell, D.S.0O., Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
Second-Lieutenant Sir G. W. Abercromby, Bart., Scots Guards. 
Captain L. H. R. Pope-Hennessy, Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
Major C. S. Dodgson, Army Service Corps. 
Colonel J. M. Templeton, late Australian Forces. 
Captain C. Behrens, late R.A. 
(No officer of the Royal Navy, Militia, Imperial Yeomanry, or Volun- 
teers joined the Institution during the month.) 
The Council have pleasure in reporting that up to the end of June 
the List of Members shows an increase of 36. They, however, hope that 
members of the Institution will not relax their energy in the direction of 


introducing new members. Up to 30th June of the current year, 132 
officers joined the Institution. The varicus branches of the services were 
represented as follows : 
Regular Army - - - = = - ‘ - 98 
Royal Navy - - - - ss 2 = 2 - 2 
Militia - - - - = = 2 = = 5 6 
Yeomanry - . - - - = * = = 16 
Volunteers - - - - . = = 5 = 2 1@ 
Royal Naval Reserve - : z & : : =. §g 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve - - : = 
Total - - - = = Z - 182 


2. The Institution will be closed for the annual cleaning, from 
Monday, 20th August, to Saturday, Ist September (inclusive). The 
Museum will be open to the public as usual. 

3. The Reception by the Council was held on the evening of 
Wednesday, 27th June. Upwards of 600 members and their guests 
attended, who were received by Admiral Sir R. H. Harris, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., the Chairman. His Royal Highness the President (owing to 
mourning), was unable to honour the Institution with his presence. 

4. Captain H. J. G. Garbett, R.N. (retired), the Editor and 
Librarian, who, under the age clause, had completed his term of service 
last March, has received an extension until the age of 65. 

5. Mr. R. Dane, the Library Clerk, who should retire under the age 
clause, has received an extension until the age of 65. 

6. The Council have decided to resuscitate the custom, which has 
fallen into abeyance since the war in South Africa, of holding a discussion 
on the Gold Medal Essay, and it is proposed to open the Autumn Session 
with a discussion on last year’s essay. As considerable comment has been 
made with reference to last year’s awards in the public Press, it is hoped 














that officers interested in the subject will be present to discuss the 
question. 


improvement of the Map and Chart Room. The present accommo- 


entirely new arrangements are in progress for the better keeping of both 
the maps and charts. 


ladies from entering the Reading Room. This rule has lately been broken 
on more than one occasion. 


addressed to the Secretary and rot to the Librarian. 


granted, to a conference of newspaper proprietors, editors, and managers, 
the use of the Theatre of the Institution on 2Ilst June, to discuss certain 
proposals for a scheme of legislation to regulate the publication of Naval 
and Military Intelligence, in times of national emergency. Mr. F. A. 
Walter, of the Times, occupied the chair. There was a considerable and 
most interesting discussion, and the meeting came to the decision that 
son.2 form of legislation was desirable. It is of interest to record that 
this matter was dealt with, at some length, by Lord Efllenborough, in a 
Paper read at the Institution on 9th May, 1905, which was the means of 
bringing the question into prominence. 


1This model will not he on view for some time, as it requires con- 
siderable restoration. Captain Foster has generously contributed a sum 
of maney towards the execution. of the repairs. 
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The Council have had under consideration the question of the 


for the charts has been found to be wholly inadequate, and 


The attention of members is called to the rule which precludes 


Subscribers to the Lending Library must pay their subscriptions, 


At the request of the Committee of Imperial Defence, the Council 


The following additions have been made to the Museum :— 
A piece of the keel of H.M.S. ‘‘ Badger,’’ Lord Nelson’s first 


command. 
Nelson, at the age of 20, on the 8th December, 1778, was 
appointed to command the ‘ Badger’? Brig. He served in 


her until the 11th June, 1779, when he was appointed to the 
‘* Hinchinbroke.’’ 

The ‘‘ Badger’ being taken out of commission and sold 
at Jamaica, in June, 1783, for £2,050, was utilised as a 
mooring lighter at Simons Bay. In 1858, she was acquired 
by the Table Bay Harbour Board and converted into an anchor 
barge, in which capacity she was employed until 1895. 

Given by G. Lacy Good, Esq., M.Inst.C.F. 

Field Canteen of Major-General James Wolfe, who died in 
action at Quebec, on 13th September, 1759, at the age of 33. 
He was the son of an Officer of the Army, and was born at 
Westerham. 

The City of Quebec was besieged in June, 1759, by 9,000 
British Troops, under Major-General Wolfe, assisted by a fleet 
of 22 ships of war, under Admiral Holmes. The place was 
defended by about 16,000 French, under Montcalm. Wolfe 
was too weak numerically for an investment, and his object 
was to draw Montcalm into an engagement. On 31st July he 
was defeated in an attack on Montcalm’s lines outside the 
City, but on 13th September, having landed above Quebec, he 
met and defeated the trench, who.evacuated the place on the 
17th. 

The Canteen became the property of the Hon. Robert 
Monckton, the second-in-command at Quebec, who subse- 
quently attained the rank of Lieut.-General. It remained 
in the possession of his family until given to this Museum in 
June, 1906. 

Given by Colonel the Viscount Galway, C.B., A.D.C., 
Nottinghamshire Imperial Yeomanry. 

1 Model of a Frigate of the early 19th Century. 

Given by Captain A. Foster, Oxfordshire Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

















THE COLONIES AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


THE QUESTION OF THE PROVISION OF AN 
IMPERIAL SERVICE ARMY RESERVE. 





By Captain and Adjutant EDWARD ff. W. LASCELLES, 
3rd (Prince of Wales's) Dragoon Guards, late of the 
New Zealand Mounted Rifles. 





Thursday, 8th February, 1906, at 3 p.m. 


Captain the Earl of Giascow, G.C.M.G., R.N. (Retired), late 
Governor of New Zealand, in the Chair. 





The CyHatrman: — I feel very much honoured by being asked 
to preside at such a meeting as this—a position held by so 
many distinguished officers in the past. I have much pleasure in being 
here on this occasion, because—and I believe it is the reason why I have 
been asked to be here—I had the honour of being the Governor of the 
Colony of New Zealand for five years, from 1892 to 1897. I am afraid 
the date of my sojourn in those countries was one when it was not 
possible to form much idea of the opinion of the Colonies upon military 
matters. At that time the Colony of New Zealand was occupied in 
peaceful development; no thought of possibility of war had occurred, 
and any opinion in favour of a system of defence or military preparation 
was at once branded by the opprobrious term of militaryism. I have 
looked up that word in the dictionary, and I find that militaryism means 
‘fan excess of military spirit,’? a defect which I do not think can be 
said to occur in either this country or the Colonies. But since those 
days we have had the war in South Africa, and whatever want there was 
in military spirit in the Colonies before that time was made up for by 
the enthusiasm with which the Colonists in Australia and in New Zealand 
threw themselves into that war. We there have had an opportunity 
of seeing what a magnificent field for recruiting—if you could recruit— 
or for the organisation of Regular troops, of mounted infantry, or of 
cavalry there is in those Colonies. Having said so much, I will not 
intervene any longer between you and the lecturer, and I will now ask 
you to listen to a paper which will be read to you by Captain Lascelles, 
the Adjutant of the 8rd Dragoon Guards. Captain Lascelles is a New 
Zealander, who went to the war in South Africa as a private in one 
of the mounted infantry corps. He soon became a sergeant, and 
although I have not had it from his own lips, ner have I seen it any- 
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where, he must have distinguished himself very much, because he was 
very soon offered a commission in the 3rd Dragoon Guards. Therefore 
the lecturer is a man who is able to speak to the subject of the lecture 
from his own experience and from his own upbringing, and I venture to 
think you will find it a lecture very worthy of your consideration. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


IN view of the probable assembly of the Fourth Colonial Con- 
ference at an early date, and of the fact that it is reported that a 
communication touching upon the subject of Imperial Defence has 
been addressed by the Imperial Government to the Prime Ministers 
of the self-governing Colonies and Dominions, there would appear 
to be no more fitting time than the present for the consideration of 
the little-understood, though most highly important, question of 
“The Co-operation of the Colonies in the Defence of the Empire.” 

It may be safely asserted that the first definite indication of the 
elevation of the problem of Imperial Defence to a foremost position 
among questions of Imperial Policy was the formation of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. 

It must have been earnestly hoped by all who have directed 
serious attention to the question of the obligations of the Colonies in 
reference to the maintenance of the unity of the Empire, that the 
formation of the Committee would be followed—as a result of their 
deliberations—by a definite proposal for an equable distribution of 
the burden of Defence upon the various portions of the Empire. 


The first pronouncement explanatory of the manner in which this 
Committee has been working, and of the decisions at which it has 
arrived, was made by Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons on 11th 
May, 1905. 

While touching upon most naval and military questions of 
Imperial interest, he made no definite statement regarding the prospect 
of the further participation of the great self-governing Colonies in 


“ 


the bearing of the weight of Empire; but he remarked that “as 
time goes on our Colonies will share our discussions on those aspects 
ef Imperial Defence in which they are specially concerned.” He 
further went on to say that he would “not venture to prophesy 
what Colonial developments might result from the creation of the 
Committee, but he could not doubt that the foundations had 
already been laid upon which a noble building might be erected.” 

From these remarks it may be inferred that the matter is 
receiving some measure of that attention to which it is entitled by 
reason of its creat importance. It is, however, to be regretted that 
Mr. Balfour uttered no words indicating that it had been compre- 
hensively and thoroughly considered by the Committee; and that he 
made no statement that would indicate to the people of the outlying 
portions of the King’s Dominions the extent to which it was honed 
that the Colonies would participate in sharing the burden of Imperial 
Defence. It may perhaps be said that it was inadvisable that reference 
should be made to matters directly affecting the masses of the Colonial 
peoples for fear that such reference might possibly be construed by 
them to mean Parliamentary or political interference with their rights. 
Such a supposition may, however, be instantly dismissed, as Mr. 
Balfour’s statement had reference to truly Imperial politics affecting 
the whole Empire. 
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The occasion might well have been taken advantage of for the 
purpose of letting the Colonial peoples realise that they really are 
considered in connection with questions of National importance, and 
that their aid and co-operation in solving the present problem is both 
earnestly desired and expected. 

The question of Imperial Defence, being the one and only question 
that has yet arisen upon which each and every citizen of the vast 
British Empire is equally concerned, and upon the satisfactory solution 
ot which the very existence of that Empire is dependent, demands 
instant attention, and such action should be taken as will ensure a 
decided step towards that Imperial Federation that must be ardently 
desired by all true Imperialists. 

Owing to the prevalent lack of appreciation of the light in which 
the question must present itself to the people of the self-governing 
Colonies, it will be justifiable to touch upon several considerations 
that may appear to be obvious, and to other considerations that 
may appear to be of minor importance, for although the question has 
Leen the subject of serious attention, true realisation of some of the 
phases appears to have been sadly lacking. 

The diffidence supposed to exist among the people of the Colonies 
to the assumption of the yoke of Empire is more imaginary than real, 
and it is evident to those in close touch with Canadian and Australasian 
feeling, that since the late war in South Africa the people of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand have developed to a very considerable 
extent their sense of both National and Imperial responsibility, 
and conseguently realise in a proportionate degree that the 
time has arrived when they must look their duty squarely 
in the face, and must make preparation to take upon them- 
selves their quota of the expense and burden of Imperial 
Defence. That perfect willingness to do so does exist, there 
can be no doubt; but some diversity of view and consequent conflict 
of opinion exists as to how the daughter-lands could best contribute 
in a manner least irksome to themselves, and at the same time beneficial 
to them and to the Mother Country. In dealing with the subject, 
attention may be confined to the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and the Colony of New Zealand, as it is upon 
the white members of the nation that the active duties of defence must 
principally fall, and it is in the countries named that by far the 
greater portion of the outlying English-speaking people of British 
origin reside. To these countries must also attach very great 
strategical importance, as it is evident that for many years now to 
come commercial supremacy in the Pacific will be amongst the greatest 
ambitions of the leading naval and military Powers of the world. 
For many years past the Pacific has been undergoing continual change 
as a strategical theatre, and the resultant alteration in our 
strategical position renders it more than ever imperative that every 
nerve should be strained to ensure the security of Imperial interests 
in that quarter ; and to this fact both Canada and Australasia are now 
fully awake. 

The South African Colonies, to whom manv of the arguments 
advanced will apply with equal force, and who, when in a thoroughly 
settled state, will add greatly to what may be termed the “ fighting 
man-power ” of the Empire, may for the present be allowed to remain 
undiscussed, being in a transitory state as regards Government and 
as regards national and racial tendencies. 

3H 2 
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The problem in their case will also be complicated by the necessity 
of considering the presence of black races in numbers exceeding the 
white. 


PRESENT COLONIAL CONTRIBUTION TO IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


At present the total contribution to active defence measures 
made by those portions of the British Dominions under consideration 
is, if expenditure on local forces and on protected harbours be excepted, 
wholly naval, and consists only of an annual payment by Australia 
and New Zealand, amounting to one-half of the annual cost of upkeep 
of the fleet in Australasian waters, or £240,000. The Commonwealth 
contributing five-twelfths, or £200,000, and New Zealand one-twelfth, 
or £40,000. 

No definite contribution, either naval or military, has yet been 
made by Canada. 

The only assistance at present received from these three countries 
for purposes of actual Imperial Defence is a yearly payment of less 
than a quarter of a million pounds as a provision for the protection 
of the lives and interests of a total population of upwards of 10,000,000 
souls. 


NECESSITY FOR ORGANISATION OF IMPERIAL ARMY. 


As regards Land Forces, without which we are not worthy of the 
serious consideration of our possible adversaries, the men entrusted 
with the framing of the strategical policy of the Empire cannot 


count with the absolute certainty that is necessary to them in the 
framing of their plans, upon obtaining the services of even a single 
man from the Colonies in the case of national emergency. 

The necessity for an organisation that will enable us to make the 
inost effective use of our great potential power for purposes of mutual 
defence is daily becoming increasingly apparent. It is probably un- 
necessary to direct attention to so obvious a point, as all statesmen 
and soldiers must certainly agree with our greatest modern military 
historian, the late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, who, in writing of the 
Imperial Army in South Africa, remarked upon the incomprehensi- 
bility to anyone aware of the rapidity with which war between civilised 
nations now develops, of the fact that no effort had been made so to 
organise the Forces of the Empire that each portion might be rapidly 
mobilised and the whole rapidly assembled, every unit fitting at once 
into its allotted place. That Colonel Henderson possessed a much 
keener realisation of Colonial feeling in the matter than is commonly 
found among men not in intimate touch with the Colonies—and among 
such must be included most of our leading soldiers and statesmen—is 
evident from his opinion that “‘little was needed beyond a mutual under- 
standing between the Home and Colonial authorities as to the extent 
of the assistance to be provided, and that once it was agreed that 
time was of the utmost importance, that the administration of the 
various contingents should be assimilated, that work should be done 
throughout on the same lines, everything, except the publication of a 
few rules, might have been left without the smallest misgiving to the 
Colonials themselves.” 

He was further of opinion that “the reason why the Imperial 
Army was unorganised in 1899 was not because organisation was 
difficult, or because the Colonies were reluctant to commit themselves, 
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but because the question of Imperial Defence had never been 
approached from the standpoint of Imperial Strategy.” 

Upwards of six years have now elapsed since the outbreak of 
hostilities with the Boer Republics, and so far as the formation of an 
imperial Army is concerned, we are practically in the same position as 
we were at that time. 


Home Ipeas or CoLoNIAL SENTIMENT. 


The practicability of any scheme that might be submitted with 
the formation of such an Army as its purpose is of course primarily 
dependent upon Colonial sentiment. 

The feeling commonly attributed to the Colonies in the matter 
by those responsible for the administration of the military system of 
the Empire may be gleaned from the evidence given by Mr. 
Brodrick before the Royal Commission on the War in South 
Africa. He stated that while the excellent spirit that animated the 
Colonies in the late war was fully recognised, “ We cannot press for 
anything they are not prepared to tender.” 

These words demand special attention, as they contain the real 
clue to the reason why the Colonies do not contribute in a greater 
degree to the Forces upon which the Defence of the Empire depends. 

Mr. Brodrick, in remarking that ‘we cannot press for anything 
that the Colonies are not prepared to tender,” voices a conviction very 
deeply grounded in the minds of thoughtful people of the United 
Kingdom, but which must be regarded by many leading Colonists 
as altogether erroneous, and the root of the whole evil. The weight 
of opinion in the Colonies is to the effect that any proposals in regard 
to the matter should emanate from the Mother Country. Her states- 
men and strategists alone, who are employed in guiding the destinies 
of the Empire and its Army, are in a position to appreciate at its true 
worth the assistance to be derived from the daughter-lands. Colonial 
statesmen and politicians—still less the Colonial people—cannot realise 
tc the full the vital importance of the question. They may at least 
be pardoned for failing to appreciate its real magnitude, when none 
of the real leaders of statecraft and strategy in the homeland have 
deemed it worth their while to really impress it upon them. 

A definite proposal formulated by those statesmen and soldiers 
whose opinion carries weight in the Colonies, and submitted to 
the Colonial Governments for the purpose of being placed unreservedly 
before the people, is the only means by which their feelings can be 
truly gauged. 

An indefinite suggestion such as was submitted to the Colonial 
Premiers in 1902 in a manner suggestive of diffidence and a fear of 
irritating the Colonies will never succeed in eliciting the desired 
response. 

It is to be hoped that the formation of a General Staff will 
result in the organisation at no very distant date of a really Imperial 
Army, and in order to ensure unity of thought and purpose throughout 
the Forces of the Empire, and with a view to furthering Imperial 
Federation for Defence, it is advisable that the “ brains of the Army ” 
should contain representatives of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
These representatives to be either selected officers of the Colonial 
Forces or officers of the Regular Service thoroughly conversant with 
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The problem in their case will also be complicated by the necessity 
of considering the presence of black races in numbers exceeding the 
white. 


PRESENT COLONIAL CONTRIBUTION TO IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


At present the total contribution to active defence measures 
made by those portions of the British Dominions under consideration 
is, if expenditure on local forces and on protected harbours be excepted, 
wholly naval, and consists only of an annual payment by Australia 
and New Zealand, amounting to one-half of the annual cost of upkeep 
of the fleet in Australasian waters, or £240,000. The Commonwealth 
contributing five-twelfths, or £200,000, and New Zealand one-twelfth, 
or £40,000. 

No definite contribution, either naval or military, has yet been 
made by Canada. 

The only assistance at present received from these three countries 
for purposes of actual Imperial Defence is a yearly payment of less 
than a quarter of a million pounds as a provision for the protection 
of the lives and interests of a total population of upwards of 10,000,000 
souls. 


NECESSITY FOR ORGANISATION OF IMPERIAL ARMY. 


As regards Land Forces, without which we are not worthy of the 
serious consideration of our possible adversaries, the men entrusted 
with the framing of the strategical policy of the Empire cannot 
count with the absolute certainty that is necessary to them in the 
framing of their plans, upon obtaining the services of even a single 
man from the Colonies in the case of national emergency. 

The necessity for an organisation that will enable us to make the 
inost effective use of our great potential power for purposes of mutual’ 
defence is daily becoming increasingly apparent. It is probably un- 
necessary to direct attention to so obvious a point, as all statesmen 
and soldiers must certainly agree with our greatest modern military 
historian, the late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, who, in writing of the 
Imperial Army in South Africa, remarked upon the incomprehensi- 
bility to anyone aware of the rapidity with which war between civilised 
nations now develops, of the fact that no effort had been made so to 
organise the Forces of the Empire that each portion might be rapidly 
mobilised and the whole rapidly assembled, every unit fitting at once 
into its allotted place. That Colonel Henderson possessed a much 
keener realisation of Colonial feeling in the matter than is commonly 
found among men not in intimate touch with the Colonies—and among 
such must be included most of our leading soldiers and statesmen—is 
evident from his opinion that “‘little was needed beyond a mutual under- 
standing between the Home and Colonial authorities as to the extent 
of the assistance to be provided, and that once it was agreed that 
time was of the utmost importance, that the administration of the 
various contingents should be assimilated, that work should be done 
throughout on the same lines, everything, except the publication of a 
few rules, might have been left without the smallest misgiving to the 
Colonials themselves.” 

He was further of opinion that “the reason why the Imperial 
Army was unorganised in 1899 was not because organisation was 
difficult, or because the Colonies were reluctant to commit themselves, 
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but because the question of Imperial Defence had never been 
approached from the standpoint of Imperial Strategy.” 

Upwards of six years have now elapsed since the outbreak of 
hostilities with the Boer Republics, and so far as the formation of an 
imperial Army is concerned, we are practically in the same position as 
we were at that time. 


Home IpreAs or COLONIAL SENTIMENT. 


The practicability of any scheme that might be submitted with 
the formation of such an Army as its purpose is of course primarily 
dependent upon Colonial sentiment. 

The feeling commonly attributed to the Colonies in the matter 
by those responsible for the administration of the military system of 
the Empire may be gleaned from the evidence given by Mr. 
Brodrick before the Royal Commission on the War in South 
Africa. He stated that while the excellent spirit that animated the 
Colonies in the late war was fully recognised, “We cannot press for 
anything they are not prepared to tender.” 

These words demand special attention, as they contain the real 
clue to the reason why the Colonies do not contribute in a greater 
degree to the Forces upon which the Defence of the Empire depends. 

Mr. Brodrick, in remarking that ‘we cannot press for anything 
that the Colonies are not prepared to tender,” voices a conviction very 
deeply grounded in the minds of thoughtful people of the United 
Kingdom, but which must be regarded by many leading Colonists 
as altogether erroneous, and the root of the whole evil. The weight 
of opinion in the Colonies is to the effect that any proposals in regard 
to the matter should emanate from the Mother Country. Her states- 
men and strategists alone, who are employed in guiding the destinies 
of the Empire and its Army, are in a position to appreciate at its true 
worth the assistance to be derived from the daughter-lands. Colonial 
statesmen and politicians—still less the Colonial people—cannot realise 
tc the full the vital importance of the question. They may at least 
be pardoned for failing to appreciate its real magnitude, when none 
of the real leaders of statecraft and strategy in the homeland have 
deemed it worth their while to really impress it upon them. 

A definite proposal formulated by those statesmen and soldiers 
whose opinion carries weight in the Colonies, and submitted to 
the Colonial Governments for the purpose of being placed unreservedly 
before the people, is the only means by which their feelings can be 
truly gauged. 

An indefinite suggestion such as was submitted to the Colonial 
Premiers in 1902 in a manner suggestive of diffidence and a fear of 
irritating the Colonies will never succeed in eliciting the desired 
response. 

It is to be hoped that the formation of a General Staff will 
result in the organisation at no very distant date of a really Imperial 
Army, and in order to ensure unity of thought and purpose throughout 
the Forces of the Empire, and with a view to furthering Imperial 
Federation for Defence, it is advisable that the “ brains of the Army ” 
should contain representatives of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
These representatives to be either selected officers of the Colonial 
Forces or officers of the Regular Service thoroughly conversant with 
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the conditions prevailing in the Colonies. Arrangements should al2s 
be made with Colonial Governments for officers of the General Staff to 
serve on the Staffs of the local Forces of the Colonies. 


The adoption of these suggestions would do much to dispel the 
mutual ignorance regarding each other that at present prevails in the 
Home and Colonial Forces, and would also tend to impress upon the 
Colonies that they, as a portion of the Empire, are quite as much 
dependent upon the Army for their welfare, as upon the Navy, with 
which they are already closely associated, for their existence. 


The Colonial people have never yet had it clearly and forcibly 
explained to them that there is a vast difference, from the Imperial 
military point of view, in framing strategic plans with a knowledge 
that a force of known strength is available for use, and in framing 
those plans with only the hazy probability of such a force being 
obtainable to reckon upon; and the real fault would appear to be 
that the responsible authorities have hitherto neglected to impress 
upon these people the Imperial requirements in the matter of Defence. 
It is folly to expect the Colonies to assist when those who know—or 
ought to know—precisely what is wanted are afraid to ask for it. 


Most VaLvuaBLE Form oF CoLoNIAL CONTRIBUTION. 


Obviously one of the most, if not quite the most, valuable contri- 
butions that it would be possible for the Colenies to make to the 
Defence of the Empire would be the provision of an Imperial Service 
Army Reserve, to be placed from the date of formation at the 
disposal of the Imperial Government for use in case of national 
emergency. 


Among the principal weaknesses of our Army as at present con- 
stituted is the total inadequacy, in point of numbers, of the most 
expensive arm of the Service—the Cavalry. 


The very finest material for the formation of a body of Light 
Horsemen exists in the Colonies, and the largest and most efficient 
reserve of mounted troops—more than sufficient to replace existing 
glaring deficiencies—could be obtained from those countries with 
ease, and at comparatively trifling expense. 


Before proceeding to discuss in detail the many points that will 
present themselves during consideration of the question of the forma- 
tion of an Imperial Service Reserve it will be well to first endeavour to 
obtain a fairly just estimation of the potentialities and ‘“ man-power ” 
of the great branches of the Empire now being dealt with. 


In dealing with the question of population—upon which the 
amount of co-operation must principally depend—even apart from 
considerations of trade, revenue, and individual wealth, it will be 
advisable to differentiate between the people inhabiting the town and 
those living in the country districts, with a view of emphasising the 
existence of a very large number of—from the nature of their vocations 
—already partially-trained Irregular Horse. At the same time, it 
is well to remember that a considerable portion of the urban popula- 
tion is of a nomadic nature, and is at certain seasons largely engaged in 
pastoral pursuits, and can furnish a large number of horsemen, almost, 
if not quite, as capable as those of the suburban and bush districts. 
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PopuLATION OF CANADA. 


The population of the Dominion of Canada for the year ending 

30th June, 1903, was estiinated to have been 5,528,847 ; 51°23 per cent. 
of this number were males. 
_ The “Statistical Year Book of Canada” contains no definite 
information as to the number of males of what may be termed “the 
active military ages,” or between 20 and 40 years of age; and for 
illustrative purposes it is unnecessary to go into the figures with 
exactness, but as the total population considerably exceeds in strength 
that of Australia, the number of men between the limits of years 
stated may safely be estimated at not less than 700,000. Of the 
total population, 72°8 per cent. is rural; classing as urban those people 
inhabiting towns having a population of not less than 4,000 souls. 
The number of males in the rural districts is probably largely in 
excess of the number of females. 


PoprpuLATION oF AUSTRALASIA. 


With regard to the raw material of Australasia, the total popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth and New Zealand amounted on the 31st 
December, 1903, to 4,759,495, exclusive of aborigines and nomadic 
half-casts. 

The rural population amounts, it may be said, to approximately 
70 per cent. of the whole. The total number of men in the Common- 
wealth liable to be called out for Home Defence—being between 18 
and 50 years of age—amounted in 1902 to 1,075,000. At the census 
of 1901 the number between the ages of 20 and 40 years was ascertained 
tc have been 644,500, and probably exceeds that number to an appre- 
ciable extent at the present date. 


GENERAL POPULATION STATISTICS. 


A certain percentage of the population of the Colonies is, of 
course, of foreign birth or extraction. This percentage is, however, 
small, 94°8 per cent. of the inhabitants of Canada being of British or 
Canadian origin, 30°70 per cent. being of French descent. 

Of the Australasian population, 95 per cent. is of British origin. 
Only about 28°65 per cent. of the male population of the Common- 
wealth is married, whilst 63°57 is given as the percentage of married 
males in the Dominion of Canada for 1901. 


It may therefore be assumed with safety that there is in Canada 
and Australasia raw material amounting approximately to about 
1} millions of healthy able-bodied men of from 20 to 40 years of age; 
200,500 of them good or passably good horsemen, 400,000 of the 
number unmarried and of a class that at home has ceased to exist— 
if indeed it ever did exist—as a recruiting ground for the Regular 
Army. 


Miuitary Systems oF THE COLONIES. 


Having demonstrated the existence in our Colonial Empire of a 
vast potential fighting power, it next becomes necessary to inquire 
what steps have been taken by the Colonies in question to infuse 
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into the mass the desired sense of Imperial responsibility, and to 
train it in such manner as to render it reasonably capable of defending 
even its own firesides, 

From the first it must be realised that although the Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and the Colony of New 
Zealand have lately been engaged in improving their Militia systems, 
all that has been done is primarily with a view to purely Home Defence. 
No member of these Militia Forces can be called upon to serve beyond 
the boundaries of his own country, unless, as the emergency arises, 
he volunteers to do so. 


It is advisable to acquire some knowledge of the Colonial military 
systems and of the organisation and strength of the various forces, 
as it is principally from the existing machinery that any expansion 
in the desired direction must be expected. 


It is unnecessary to enter into details of the constitution, organi- 
sation, etc., of these systems further than to provide sufficient data 
t« enable those possessed of but a superficial knowledge of the matter 
to realise what amount of material can be relied upon as a nucleus 
and for the leavening of the mass, or from which a valuable force for 
Imperial use might be drawn. 


The systems of both Canada and Australia have lately undergone 
complete reconstruction, and the very analogous organisations now in 
operation in both countries have, to quote Sir Edward Hutton, by 
whom one of the systems was brought into being, “ been modelled 
with a view to meeting the modern requirements of highly democratic 
self-governing communities, and bid fair to be the best solution yet 
suggested of the problem of National Defence under an Anglo-Saxon 
form of Constitutional Government.” 


CANADIAN MILITIA SySTEM. 


As regards Canada, the Department of Militia and Defence is 
presided over by a Minister, assisted by a Deputy Minister. 


The Militia Act of 1904 provides for the command and administra- 
tion of the Militia and Defence Forces by a Militia Council, and for 
their inspection by an Inspecting Staff, both being analogous to the 
Army Council and Department of the Inspector-General of the Forces 
respectively. 

The Militia Force of the Dominion consists of three portions :— 

The Permanent Corps. 
The Active Militia. 
The Reserve Militia. 


The latter does not at present exist in an organised form, being 
enly the untrained male population between the ages of 18 and 60 
years, all of whom, if British subjects, and unless exempt or dis- 
qualified by law, are liable for service, and are for this purpose divided 
into four classes according to age and conjugal condition. 


The general principle upon which the reorganisation of the Militia 
has been carried out is such as to ensure a strength of about 100,000 
men being available as a “ first line” of defence, capable of expansion 
by levies from the population of the Dominion. 
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The Military Members of the Council state that they would prefer 
that the Peace and War Establishments should be such, that an 
addition of one-third to the former would complete augmentation to 
the latter, but are prepared to agree that a somewhat less proportion 
might be accepted as a commencement, and have therefore framed 
such plans as provide for 60,000 and 100,000 men for the respective 
establishments. 

The Permanent Force being the source to which the Active 
Militia must look for its training and education, is, as far as possible, 
so allotted that the squadrons of cavalry, batteries and companies of 
artillery, and companies of infantry, of which it is composed, shall 
each act as a School of Military Instruction. 

The new undertaking of garrisoning Halifax and Esquimalt has 
necessitated an increase in the authorised establishment of the Per- 
manent Force from 2,000 to 5,000 men. 

The present organisation of the Active Militia provides 60 
squadrons of mounted men, 12 batteries of Field Artillery, 6 regiments 
and 1 company of Garrison Artillery, 4 companies of Engineers, 654 
companies of Infantry, 8 companies of Army Service Corps, 8 Field 
Hospital Companies, and 9 Bearer Companies, in addition to which 
there is a Signalling Corps; whilst a corps worthy of special mention 
is the Guides, which provides, on War Establishment, 500 officers and 
Guides trained for Intelligence work. 

The strength of the mounted troops at Peace Establishment is 
,106 of all ranks, with 4,764 horses, the War Establishment being 
,928 officers, non-commissioned officers and men, with 8,922 horses. 

Of the artillery, 2,013 of all ranks, with 1,286 horses, comprise 
the Peace Establishment of the Field Branch, which for war is 
augmented to 3,470 of all ranks, with 2,848 horses, while the garrison 
branch allotment is 2,346 of all ranks, with 328 horses, and 4,089 
of all ranks, with 517 horses, for peace and war respectively. 

The infantry strength amounts on Peace Establishment to 
34,257 officers, non-cOmmissioned officers and men; and on War 
Establishment to 86,401 of all ranks, with 3,656 horses. 

The various other units and Departmental Corps serve to com- 
plete the strength of the Active Militia Force to—in round numbers 
—5,000 officers, and 41,000 rank and file, with 7,600 horses when on 
Peace Establishment; and to 5,000 officers and 100,000 rank and file 
with 17,500 horses, when on War Establishment. 

As auxiliaries to the Militia Forces there are Rifle Clubs and 
Cadet Corps. The number of members of the first-named taking an 
active interest in shooting during the year 1903 is stated to have 
been about 14,000, and the number of clubs had increased by about 
fifty per cent. during the year. 

The cadet organisation, which is very comprehensive, consists of 
the customary two classes of corps :—-School Cadets and Senior Cadets. 


5 
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CoMMONWEALTH MILITARY SYSTEM. 


Turning now to Australia, where resides the majority of out- 
lying British people of purely British extraction, it will be observed 
that the military system lately adopted by the Commonwealth is 
based chiefly upon two principles as recommended by Sir Edward 
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Hutton to the Commonwealth Minister of Defence; these principles 
being: a. The Defence of Australian soil; 6. The Defence of 
Australian interests wherever threatened. 

The first necessitates the maintenance of “Garrison troops” to 
protect points of strategical and commercial importance; as well as 
an organised Mobile Field Force for the purpose of repelling invasion. 

The second depends upon sea-power backed by a Field Force, and 
is worthy of particular note as the acknowledgment by the people 
of the Commonwealth of the existence of a principle, from the develop- 
ment of which, it is not too much to hope that an additional link in 
the chain of Imperial Defence may be forged. All that is now 
necessary is a thorough appreciation by the Australian people of the 
undeniable fact that the interests of the Empire, in whole or in part, 
are in the truest sense “‘ the interests of Australia” as an integral part 
of that Empire. 

The system consists—to quote Sir Edward Hutton—of a frame- 
work of an elastic nature, and capable of considerable expansion to 
provide for the reception of additional fighting material when the 
emergency arises. 

The defence force is administered by the Minister of Defence, 
who is assisted by a Council of Defence, over which he presides. 

This Council is the highest Defence Authority, and has as mem- 
bers, the Commonwealth Treasurer, Inspector-General of Military 
Forces, Naval Director, Chief of Intelligence, and such consultative 
members as may from time to time be summoned by the President. 

It deals only with questions of Defence Policy. 

The administration of the Land Forces is carried out by ‘“ The 
Military Board,” modelled somewhat on the lines of the Army Council. 
It is interesting to note that the Naval Defence Forces are admini- 
stered by asimilar body—‘‘ The Naval Board.” 

The inspection of the Land Forces is carried out by the Inspector: 
General, and that of the Naval Forces by the Director of those Forces. 


The Australian Military System provides, as is concisely stated 
in the Second Annual Report of Sir Edward Hutton, of :— 


Firstly: —‘‘ A Permanent Cadre Force, which includes an 


Administrative and Instructional Staff, the Royal Australian Artillery, 
and small detachments of Engineers, Army Medical Corps, Army 
Service Corps, etc.” 

“The non-commissioned officers and men of the artillery, and 
Departmental Corps, are enlisted for a limited period of continuous 
service, in order to partially provide the garrison for certain naval 
strategical positions and other defended ports, as well as for technical 
duties, maintenance of forts, guns, stores, and equipment, and for 
instructional purposes with the Militia and Volunteers. The senior 
officers are the principal commanders, administrative staff, and 
instructors during peace, and will be the chief leaders and staff officers 
in war. The personnel will also form a much needed and _ indis- 
pensable stiffening in time of war.” 


Secondly :—‘“A Field Force, which is formed of six brigades of 
light horse and three brigades of infantry, who will, on a national 
emergency, undertake active operations in the field for the defence 
of the Commonwealth as a whole. These troops are Militia, and are 
divided among the six States on a population basis.” 
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Thirdly :—“A Garrison Force, which provides the necessary 
garrisons, and is a small District Reserve for the local defence of each 
of the six States. The troops comprising this Force are mainly Volun- 
teers, and unpaid. It is proposed, however, that all the light horse, 
artillery, engineers, and departments allotted to garrison service, who 
are not already Militia, shall be, by reason of the special character 
of their Military Service, Militia, and be paid accordingly.” 

The percentage of non-efficients in these forces is declared by 
reliable authority to amount to at present as much as 20 per cent. 
of the total strength. 

This is probably the result of the sweeping changes that have 
taken place in the organisation, and from which the forces have not 
yet sufficiently recovered to resume their normal condition. 

In addition to the Permanent and Militia Forces, a very extensive 
system of Rifle Clubs has been inaugurated, and is embodied in the 
Military System of the Commonwealth, and is receiving a very strong 
measure of support. 

The Defence Act provides that the Reserve Forces shall consist 
of the members of the Rifle Clubs—who, under peace conditions, 
cannot be both members of a Rifle Club and a Militia Unit—and of 
persons who, having served in the Active Forces, or as is prescribed, 
are enrolled as members of the Reserve. 

The Act also authorises the establishment and maintenance of 
Cadet Corps of the school and senior description. 


AUSTRALIAN ESTABLISHMENTS. 


As regards establishments of the Field Force and Garrison 
troops, that of the latter, comprising all arms, provides a strength 
of 11,752 of all ranks with 26 guns—exclusive of those allotted to 
fixed defences—for both peace and war. 

The Peace Establishment of the Field Force is approximately 
half the strength of the War Establishment; the former providing 
6,445 light horsemen and 24 guns, 7,377 infantry and 36 guns, 
together with the staff of three Field Companies of Engineers, while 
the higher Establishment provides 12,996 light horsemen and 36 
guns, 14,733 infantry and 40 guns, with the engineer staff, consider- 
ably increased. 

The total strength is therefore 13,831 all ranks, with 60 guns 
when at peace, and 27,753 all ranks with 84 guns when at war. 

The gross total of Field Force and Garrison troops, including the 
Ordnance Department, is 25,700, and 39,600 at the respective estab- 
lishments. 

Only about 700 mounted troops are allotted to the Garrison 
Force; the total number of partially trained light horsemen being 
therefore approximately 7,000. 

On Ist May, 1904, 344 officers, 2,782 other ranks, were required 
to complete to Peace Establishment the Permanent Forces, Militia 
and Volunteers. 620 officers were borne on the Reserve and Unat- 
tached List. 

The number of cadets amounted to 211 officers, 9,102 other ranks, 
or 26 officers, 2,042 rank and file below establishment. 

The number of members of Rifle Clubs was given as 28,721. 
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The total strength Reserve of Officers’ Unattached List, Cadet 
and Rifle Clubs was therefore 831 officers, 37,823 other ranks. 


The grand total of the forces embraced by the Commonwealth 
Military System amounted, on the date given, to 2,371 officers, and 
59,147 other ranks. 

It will be noted that the number of officers on the Reserve and 
Unattached List—many of whom served in South Africa—is 276 in 
excess of the number required to complete establishment of com- 
missioned ranks of the Permanent Militia and Volunteer Forces. 


New ZEALAND DEFENCE SYSTEM. 


The Defence System of New Zealand comprises a Permanent 
Force, a Militia Force, Volunteers, Rifle Clubs and Cadet Corps. 


The first-named consists of Garrison Artillery and Engineers, 
amounting in number to 15 officers and 334 other ranks. 

The Militia—so-called—consists of all the male inhabitants of 
the Colony, between the ages of 17 and 55 not specially exempt. 
The compulsory clauses of the Act, with regard to the force are, 
however, at present in abeyance, and the Militia is merely a poten- 
tiality. 

The force upon which the country mainly depends for home 
defence is the Volunteers, and the efficiency of the component units 
is such as to largely refute any arguments advocating the abolition 
of'a force of this class as inefficient for the purpose. 

The Volunteers comprise mounted rifles, field and garrison 
artillery, engineers, sub-marine miners, cycle corps, bearer corps, and 
infantry. Volunteer Medical Corps and Veterinary Corps are in 
process of formation. 


The various units are in a satisfactory state as regards efficiency, 


but the force as a whole, owing to the absence of a complete staff, 
organisation, and Department Corps is not in a fit condition to take 
part in any but minor operations even for the defence of the Colony 
itself. 

The Establishment, which is identical in all respects for both 
peace and war, is at present 750 officers and 15,202 other ranks. 

The actual strength is 741 officers, 14,440 other ranks—a shortage 
of only 9 officers and 762 men. 

The Establishment of mounted riflemen is 288 officers and 5,760 
other ranks. 

In the case of New Zealand, the proportion of trained or partly 
trained men to the number capable of bearing arms is, roughly, 10°2 
per cent.—a higher proportion than in any other part of the Empire. 

The question of Rifle Clubs has lately received considerable atten- 
tion at the hands of the Government, the result being the formula- 
tion of a comprehensive scheme for the organisation of these 
institutions, 

The Cadet Corps movement has in the Colony been carried to a 
point unequalled in any other portion of the British Dominions, and 
the number of Cadets has increased from 2,800 on 30th June, 1904, 
to approximately 14,000 at the present time. 

The administration of the Defence Department is in the hands of 
a Minister of Defence. 
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The Commandant of the Forces is an officer of the Regular 
Army, and to him are entrusted the duties performed in the Dominion 
and Commonwealth by the respective Militia and Defence Councils, 
Military Boards, and Inspector-Generals. 


Goop AND Bap Points or RESPECTIVE ADMINISTRATIONS AND 
Forces. 


It is advisable that attention should be directed to several impor- 
tant points omitted from the foregoing reference to the respective 
systems. 

It is open to serious question whether Canada and Australia, by 
adopting the Army Council as a model upon which to form similar 
bodies for the administration and command of their forces, have done 
that which will result in the greatest possible degree of efficiency, for 
these bodies are formed in some part of members of doubtful military 
capacity and but ill-qualified for their task. 

The forces of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand suffer severely, 
even during peace, from the lack of competent Staff officers. 

The Commonwealth and Dominion in the formation of their Rifle 
Clubs have been careful to lay down such terms and conditions for 
membership as can alone render these institutions valuable as an 
integer in the Defence Forces. Mere ability to shoot, unaccompanied 
by any semblance of discipline, is of little value. 

In the case of Canada, each club is to have a commanding officer 
and adjutant, both of whom are at all times subject to military law. 

In case of emergency, members of the clubs are required to become 
members of the Militia, coming under the orders of the officer com- 
manding the district and being liable to drill, training, and discipline. 

The Rifle Clubs of the Commonwealth are embodied in the Military 
System. A condition of membership is an undertaking to serve as 
a Reserve to the existing corps of the military forces in time of war, 
vnd it is hoped that at an early date arrangements will be made for 
perfecting the organisation of the clubs and classifying their members 
so as to form an organised Reserve to provide the necessary augmen- 
tation from peace to war establishments of the Militia units. 

Steps are also being taken by the New Zealand authorities with 
the same end in view. 

In all the countries mentioned the conditions for efficiency are 
such as to justify the belief that the clubs will eventually form a 
valuable auxiliary for the purposes of Home Defence. 

In each country the cadet movement is recognised as affording 
the germ of a system of universal training. 

In New Zealand it is being developed with much vigour. 

In Australia it is proposed that the Cadet Corps shall be organised 
under the military system of the country in conjunction with the 
Education Departments of States, as is done in New Zealand. It is, 
however, much to be regretted that the full development of the 
movement is at present retarded by lack of funds. 

In Canada the Minister of Militia has lately expressed his inten- 
tion of taking steps to ensure the further expansion of the system. 

It is unnecessary to enter into details of the amount of training 
received by, or the degree of efficiency demanded of, the members of 
the Militia and Volunteer Forces of Canada, Australia, and New 
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Zealand ; it will be sufficient to remark that both are such as to ensure 
any willing man with reasonable aptitude acquiring such knowledge 
as to render him a valuable addition to any force that might be 
taised for service over-seas in time of war. 

The question of constitution, administration, etc., of the various 
Colonial Forces may appear to have been traversed at unnecessary 
length; but such lengthy treatment is justifiable in view of the very 
prevalent ignorance of the Colonies and of Colonial questions. 

It is worthy of every emphasis that the military systems under 
review provide a strength of 80,000 partially trained officers and men, 
capable of augmentation in time of war—without serious strain—to at 
least 120,000 as a very low estimate, by the addition of Reserve 
Militia, Rifle Clubs, and Cadets. 


Toran MountTep Troops. 


The total number of mounted troops provided by the three 
countries is 17,600 on Peace Establishment, and 26,972 on War 
Establishment. 


Men wuHo Served 1n SoutH AFRICA. 


In addition to the organised military forces, there exists in the 
Colonies an asset of unknown quantity but undoubtedly of such a 
nature as would exert a very stimulating influence on the formation 
of an Imperial Service Reserve. This asset consists of the large 
number of “ over-sea Colonials” who served in the late South African 
war, the majority of whom returned to, and are now residing in, the 
countries from which they were drawn. 


The total number of such despatched to South Africa in the, 
various contingents is officially stated to have been 1,391 officers 
and 27,699 non-commissioned officers and men, or a total of 29,090 
of all ranks. 

Canada supplied 7,368 officers and men, 1,238 of whom were 
raised for the South African Constabulary, and are not included in 
the official figures. 

Australia sent 16,632, and New Zealand 6,343. 

In connection with the last-named Colony, it is interesting to 
note, en passant, that, calculating on a population basis, she supplied 
a larger proportion of men than any other portion of the British 
Empire. The number of men that the United Kingdom would have 
to send, calculated from the same proportion, would amount to 
340,284. 

Only a very small percentage of the men who served in South 
Africa are now elsewhere than in the countries which supplied them ; 
and even if a proportion of them have been reckoned more than 
once—having served in more than one contingent—there must still 
remain a very considerable number whose influence cannot but be 
of inestimable value in assisting to weld the bonds of Empire. 


Previous PROPOSALS FOR AN IMPERIAL SERVICE RESERVE. 


Having directed attention to the generally unrealised size of 
the population of the Colonies, to their “man-power,” to their com- 
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paratively insignificant contribution to Imperial Defence, and to the 
efficiency of their Home Defence system, it will be advisable to consider 
such proposals as have from time to time been submitted in connection 
with the provision of Colonial troops for Imperial service in time of 
war. 

Of course the one of greatest importance and worthy of especial 
note as the first definite acknowledgment by a Colonial Government 
of the main principle involved in the question is the motion submitted 
bs =e Colonial Conference in 1902 by the Government of New 
Zealand :— 


“ That it is desirable to have an Imperial Reserve Force formed 
in each of His Majesty’s Dominions over the seas for 
service in case of emergency outside the Dominion or 
Colony in which such Reserve is formed. The limit 
within which such Reserve Force may be employed out- 
side the Colony wherein it is raised to be defined by the 
Imperial and Colonial Governments at the time such 
Reserve is formed, and to be in accordance with any 
law in force for the time being respecting the same. The 
cost of maintaining and equipping such Imperial Service 
Reserve to be defrayed in such proportion as may be 
agreed upon between the Imperial and Colonial Govern- 
ments.” 


The opinions expressed by the several Prime Ministers are of 
much interest, as not only were diametrically opposite views of the 
nature of the duties of the Colonies to the Empire expressed by the 
representatives of the different countries; but the various grounds 
of objection may reasonably be regarded as embracing every form of 
sentimental, political, and constitutional objection that can within 
reason be conceived; and should it be possible to successfully combat 
these objections, and to demonstrate their emanation from faulty 
conception, no. further argument need be produced in support of the 
justness of even an absolute demand that the Colonies should now take 
upon their shoulders an additional share of the heavy burden at 
present borne by the tax-payer of the Motherland. 


CANADIAN OBJECTION. 


The objections contained in the memorandum of the Canadian 
Ministers to the Conference may first be considered. 


They submitted that “the acceptance of the proposal would 
entail an important departure from the principles of Colonial Self- 
Government.” 


Why this should be so they omitted to state, and it is difficult 
to conceive an argument not easily refutable in support of their 
opinion. The vast alterations that have taken place in the strategical 
situation of the Empire may surely be admitted to have had a 
modifying influence upon, what are by these Colonial statesmen con- 
sidered to be “the principles of Colonial Self-Government.” 

The work done by the Canadian Militia Department in sending 
contingents to South Africa is cited as proof of reasonable efficiency, 
and the despatch of the first contingent of 1,000 men drawn—to use 
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the words of the ministers—“ from every section of Canada, embraced 
within 4,000 miles of territory lying between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, which was organised, fully equipped, and embarked 
within a period of 14 days,” is produced as an illustration. 


Under the conditions existing at the time the performance may 
well be admitted as proof of considerable ability on the part of those 
called upon to organise the force; but the mobilisation of 1,000 
infantry in two weeks as the result of the concentrated effort of the 
military system of a country with a population exceeding 5,000,C00 
souls is no proof of the efficiency of that system. 

Moreover, Major-General O’Grady-Haly, who commanded the 
Canadian Forces at that time, has stated that the organisation of 
this contingent was unsatisfactory, as the clothing, etc., had to be made 
when required. He also stated, when examined by the S.A. War Com- 
mission, that after disembarkation in South Africa, “‘ nine weeks were 
spent at Belmont getting the regiment into shape.” 


As time went on the inadequacy of the system became still more 
pronounced; the preparations for the second contingent, the Ist 
Mounted Rifles, extending over two months. Fifteen days were taken 
from the time the order was given to recruit Strathcona’s Horse until 
their concentration was complete—and they were not embarked until 
the forty-first day. 

Two months were occupied in mobilising, equipping, and embark- 
ing the third Contingent; and in every case the manufacture of equip- 
ment was necessary. 


A mounted force of the strength of either of these contingents 
if thoroughly organised, and all necessary arrangements regarding 
clothing, equipment, ship’s fittings, and the thousand and one 
necessary details arranged for in time of peace should be on board 
ship, and be absolutely complete in every respect as a fighting unit 
in less than a week from the receipt of the order to mobilise; and 
a country with the railway service of the Dominion of Canada, and 
with her shipping facilities, should, under a reasonably efficient 
system, ensuring adequate provision, being made under normal con- 
ditions, have but little difficulty in embarking in the same time a 
thoroughly complete force of 10,000 men. 

The equipment and despatch of 8,400 men during a period 
extending over 2} years, the organisation and embarkation of each 
separate portion of which occupied from 14 to 40 days, surely cannot 
be accepted as proof of the existence of a system satisfying the needs 
of Imperial Defence. 


In fact, it cannot be admitted that the grounds upon which the 
Canadian Ministers dissented from the proposals of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War justified such 
action as can only tend rather to the disintegration than to the 
federation of the Empire. 

Their views must, moreover, be regarded by a large number of 
Colonials as opposed to the traditions arising from the last half 
century of Colonial sentiment, and it is a matter for regret that 
the Canadian Minister for Defence in the Dominion House of 
Commons on 10th July, 1905, stated that “the Administration still 
holds the view that it took at that time,” 
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AUSTRALIAN OBJECTIONS. 


The papers relating to the Conference of 1902 contain no state- 
ment by the Commonwealth Premier setting forth the actual grounds 
of the objection of Australia to the proposals for an Imperial Service 
Reserve, with the exception of the fear expressed that the ‘‘ formation 
of such a force would be calculated to impede the general improve- 
ment in training and organisation of the Defence Forces, and conse- 
quently, their ability to render effective help if it should be required.” 


There would appear to have been a common dread that an 
Imperial Service Force and the forces for Home Defence, would not 
work side by side with the harmony necessary to ensure efficiency. 
Why they should not do so is a question to which it would be difficult 
to give a satisfactory answer, as until the actual experiment has been 
tried, it is obvious that no definite and conclusive objection can be 
sustained. 

Sir Edmund Barton also supported the contention of the 
Canadian Ministers that the proposal was “objectionable in principle 
as derogating from the powers of self-government enjoyed by the 
Colonies.” 

That opinion in this respect has been somewhat modified is evident 
from the acquiescence of the Federal Parliament in Sir Edward 
Hutton’s proposal, and their acceptance of the system framed by him, 
one of the primary principles of which is based upon the fact that 
‘Australian interests cannot be assured by the Defence alone of 
Australian soil,” and there is reason to hope that the development 
of the Imperial sentiment in the Commonwealth has been such that 
any proposal that might be submitted at the coming Conference will 
receive more favourable consideration than was accorded the proposal 
of 1902. However, having regard to the principal objection raised 
by Canada and Australia, it 1s advisable that any future proposal 
submitted to the Colonial peoples or their representatives, should be 
entirely free from any suspicion of Parliamentary or political 
influence. Such being the case the framing and submission of the 
proposal should be the work of the General Staff of the Army, for 
it would then be fully realised that it emanated from minds whose 
work was known to be of a truly Imperial character, and who were 
uninfluenced by ulterior motives. 


No objection on the grounds of interference with the principles 
of Colonial Self-Government would then be tenable. 


OPINION OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Mr. Seddon, on behalf of the people of New Zealand, expressed 
his complete willingness to adopt the proposal submitted to the Con- 
ference, and his action met with the almost unanimous approval of 
the Parliament and people. 


He was of opinion that 8,000 men of the existing Volunteer 
forces might resonably be expected to enroll in the proposed Reserve, 
and his very intimate touch with the people of the country, both in 
his early days on the “diggings,” and during his later brilliant 
political career, together with the knowledge acquired in his official 
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capacity as Minister of Defence for the Colony, should entitle his 
opinion to carry more weight than any yet expressed even by such 
competent authorities as Major-General Sir George French and other 
officers who have held high command in the Colonies, and who, with 
few exceptions, favour the scheme and believe it to be perfectly 
feasible. 


The Premier of New Zealand declared that there is little doubt 
that the number estimated by him would be reached without difficulty. 
He proposed that a capitation grant of £5 per capita should be paid, 
to which would be added the pay during the time in camp for 
training, say another £5 per head; and assuming that the men of 
the Commonwealth would come forward in like proportion, he estimated 
that the scheme outlined by him would produce a Reserve Force of 
at least 50,000 men, at a total annual cost of £1,000,000. 


Mr. Seddon is supported in his belief that the formation of an 
Imperial Service Reserve would find ready favour with the Coloniat 
people by Major-General Sir G. A. French, who may be said to 
possess an unique and unparalleled amount of Colonial experience, 
acquired during a period of upwards of 20 years’ service with: the 
Military Forces of the Colonies. 


He submitted to the Premier of New South Wales in May, 1900, 
the outlines of a scheme under which he proposed that use should be 
made for Imperial purposes of Australia’s great potential reserve of 
“mounted men.” He suggested a war reserve, of, say, 10,000 men, 
passed through the ranks of the Defence Forces, paid when on active 
service, at the same rate as the Australian Permanent Forces, and 
during peace, to receive a retaining fee of £8 per annum for privates 
of infantry, and £12 per annum for troopers of mounted corps with 
horses and saddlery. fit for service; the requirements for efficiency to 
involve an annual course of training and musketry. 


He proposed that the reserve pay, and pay when on active 


service, should be paid by the Imperial Government, and estimated 
the approximate cost per annum of 10,000 men to be £100,000, which 
agrees with the estimate of the Prime Minister of New Zealand. 


War OrriceE MemoranpuMm oF 1902. 


The War Office submitted to the last Colonial Conference a 
memorandum by Lieut.-Colonel E. A..Altham, C.M.G., late A.Q.M.G. 
at Army Headquarters, on the question of the “ organisation of 
Colonial troops for Imperial Service.” 


The scheme propounded by this officer contemplated the organi- 
sation of a force of a total strength of 16,500, Australia supplying 
two mounted brigades and one infantry brigade, in all, 9,000 men; 
New Zealand to furnish one mounted brigade and two infantry 
battalions, strength 4,500 men. Canada to provide one brigade field 
artillery and one infantry brigade, or 3,000 men. 


This proposal, being an official document, of which criticism is not 
permissible, was objected to by the Commonwealth and Dominion 
representatives on the same grounds as those upon which they dis- 
sented from the motion submitted by Mr. Seddon. 
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ASSESSMENT OF COLONIAL CONTRIBUTION. 


In submitting anything approaching a definite proposal for the 
organisation of a Colonial force for Imperial Service, the first difficulty 
to be overcome is the assessment on an equitable basis of the amount 
of contribution to be rendered by each Federation or Colony. 


In the case of Canada it may be argued that her strategical 
situation by reason of her land frontier, is more critical than that 
of either Australia or New Zealand, and that by relieving the Mother 
Country of the task of garrisoning Halifax and Esquimalt, and by 
the reorganisation of her Militia system she has reason to claim 
exemption from further contribution. 


However, the Commonwealth has lately incurred considerable 
expenditure in reorganising her system, while her contribution to 
the Navy has been considerably increased; as has also that of New 
Zealand, whose partially trained forces are larger in proportion to 
the strength of the population than are the military forces of the 
United Kingdom, of Australia, or of Canada. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that ‘honours are easy,” and that each of the Colonies 
under consideration stand on very much the same footing as regards 
their liability in the matter. 


Presuming that Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, in main- 
taining their various forces at their present strengih, are basing such 
strength upon what they each consider to be their proportionate 
responsibility, it is reasonable to accept as the desired equit- 
able basis upon which to assess the number of men to be contributed 
by each country in question to an Imperial Reserve Force, the 
suggestion of Mr. Brodrick to the Colonial Premiers that “out of 
the very large numbers of men who are only trained in some degree 
in the Colonies, a number, even if only one in four, must be specially 
trained and held in readiness for national emergency.” 


Proposep STRENGTH OF RESERVE. 


A force equal in strength to one fourth of the total combined 
Peace Establishments of these countries—and such is the proposition 
—would amount to at least 20,000 men, Canada contributing 10,300 
—being 25 per cent. of her forces, exclusive of, say, 5,000 permanent 
Militia; Australia furnishing, say, 6,400; and New Zealand 3,500. 


A contribution amounting to one man in four of their mounted 
forces would provide a strength of 4,500 men, or about the equivalent 
of 9 regiments of Regular cavalry at war strength; a force sufficient 
to increase by 30 per cent. the aggregate total of the entire cavalry 
of the Line at War Establishment, which is approximately 15,000 
men. 


A force of the strength proposed is suggested merely as an illus- 
tration, and could be raised with perfect ease, although, perhaps, 
not in the exact proportion stated, and would serve as a keystone 
around which to build up a powerful Imperial Service Legion, as 
the necessity for such a force became increasingly apparent. 
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COLONIAL SENTIMENT. 
New ZEALAND. 


The very first consideration affecting the formation of any 
organised body of Colonial troops for Imperial Service is, of course, 
the question of Colonial sentiment—particularly the sentiment of 
that class of the manhood whose services it is hoped to secure. 

Taking, firstly, the Colony of New Zealand, in which it must 
be admitted that the truly Imperial spirit has developed in a most 
pronounced manner, we have the evidence of Mr. Seddon to the effect 
that a force of 10,000 men—including 2,000 of that fine fighting 
race, the Maori—might reasonably be expected to enroll. 

Presumably, then, a force of such strength as was suggested by 
the Secretary of State for War could be raised with perfect ease 
during peace, for the purpose of serving anywhere within or without 
the King’s Dominions in time of war. 

The enthusiastic patriotism so much in evidence during the South 
African trouble, is very much more inherent in the New Zealand people 
than anyone not in close touch with them can possibly realise. 

Many of the flower of the manhood of the country who at present 
belong to no force, and who consider the Militia and Volunteers but 
an empty show, would eagerly join the ranks of any force which they 
knew would actually proceed on active service in time of emergency. 

At the time of the outbreak of hostilities in South Africa, bush- 
men, stockmen, shepherds, and others, might repeatedly have been 
heard to express surprise that no attempt had ever been made during 
peace to organise a force of this nature, and the majority declared 
their willingness to offer their services under those conditions. 

New Zealand opinion at the present time is strongly in favour 
of a decided effort being made to organise an Imperial Service Reserve, 
the opinion being very pronounced among those who served during 
the South African War, a very large proportion of whom could be 
safely relied upon to form the nucleus of the force. The value of 
the service that these men might render to the Empire is inestimable, 
and every effort should be made to utilise them while still in the 
prime of life. Their presence in the ranks would encourage many of 
the youth of the country to join the Force, and they would also 
be of great value in imparting such training zs only those with 
actual experience of war are qualified to do. 

Many of the 14,000 boys now undergoing training in the Cadet 
Corps of the Colony would gladly enroll on reaching such age as 
might be prescribed; for each school flies the Union Jack, and the 
children are taught to venerate it as the symbol of Imperial unity 
from the very day that they are first able to lisp their alphabet. 





AUSTRALIA. 


To the Commonwealth is due the credit of taking what is perhaps 
the most decisive step yet essayed by any of the great Colonies 
towards the ultimate solution of the problem of Imperial Defence; 
for on 11th November, 1905, the Federal Premier telegraphed to the 
Secretary of the Imperial Defence Committee as follows :— 

“The Government of Australia desires to submit to Parliament 
a general scheme for the defence of the ports of the 
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Commonwealth, adapted to any attacking force which 
may be reasonably expected, and including, first, the 
selection of the ports in need of defence; secondly, a 
standard of defence for each port; thirdly, the local 
naval defence of such ports; fourthly, the scheme of 
defence to be harmonious while capable of being carried 
out by annual votes, the works to be undertaken in 
order of relative importance.” 

On 24th November, Mr. Lyttelton replied :— 

“The Committee gladly consents to undertake the preparation 
of a general scheme of local Australian defence, and 
the work will be taken in hand as soon as possible.” 

The significance of the action of the Australian Government is 
very great, and it is worthy of remark by the way that the existence 
of such a body as the Imperial Defence Committee alone enabled it 
to be taken. To no other office or department could the task have 
been entrusted. 

As regards the sentiment of the masses, no better evidence of the 
feeling of the people of federated Australia could possibly be demanded 
than the almost universal chorus of approval with which the country 
has greeted the formation of the Australasian Defence League; an 
orgnisation formed on a strictly non-party basis with the object of 
taking such measures as may be necessary to secure universal train- 
ing—military or naval—of the boyhood and manhood of Australasia 
for the purpose of National Defence; such training to be on the lines 
of the Swiss system, modified to suit local requirements. 

A second and equally important object of the league is to take 
such steps as will secure the provision of an adequate and effective 
system of National Defence. It has been claimed that the league 
“has struck a higher note than has hitherto been heard in the 
Commonwealth Parliament,” and no better augury for its success 
could possibly exist than the very conclusive evidence that it is sup- 
ported by all schools of thought in Australia—political and otherwise. 

Prominent amongst its supporters may be noticed Sir Normand 
McLaurin, Chancellor of the University, Sir Julian Salomons, K.C., 
the Hon. W. M. Wughes, M.P., who was Minister for External Affairs 
in the now defunct Labour Cabinet, Sir William McMillan, an 
uncompromising opponent of the Labour party, Mr. Holman, a State 
Labour representative, Mr. McCay, Minister for Defence in the late 
Reid Ministry; whilst it is most noticeable that amongst the most 
active supporters of the movement is Mr. Watson, the leader of the 
Federal Labour Party. 

Special interest attaches to the whole-hearted support accorded 
by the Labour leaders, as not only are they one of the ruling factors 
in the Government, but they may be said to hold on most questions 
ultra-democratic views, and were, during Sir Edmund Barton’s term 
of office, strongly opposed to what they considered to be the excessive 
Defence expenditure. 

It is also to be remembered that they are the principal Parlia- 
mentary representatives of the social class from which the backbone 
of an Imperial Service Reserve would be formed. The action of the 
Labour members constitutes a most important step in view of the 
prejudice against any form of militarism so deeply rooted in demo- 
cratic communities, and it is to be sincerely hoped that it will do 
much to remove the opinion-—-somewhat prevalent in the United 
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Kingdom—that the general inclination on the part of the Colonies 
is to permit the Home tax-payer to bear the whole weight of the 
burden, while the Colonial reaps the benefit. 

The message of His Majesty the King to the people of Australasia 
recently conveyed to them by the Admiral Commanding in Australian 
waters, and in which His Majesty urged them to do everything in 
their power for their own protection, will stimulate interest in Defence 
— to an extent that no other means could possibly succeed in 
doing. 

Moreover, it is now very generally recognised by the Australian 
people that their duty to the Empire does not end with the protection 
of their own hearths, and it is realised by them that their military 
system should be capable of supplying an expeditionary force for 
service outside the Commonwealth, and a definite proposal to that 
effect would most certainly be well received. 


CANADIAN OPINION. 


As regards Canada, her population, whether of French -or of 
British origin, have given ample evidence of their staunchness in the 
cause of the Empire, and their sentiments are probably much the 
same as those of the people of Australasia. 


PROVISION OF OFFICERS AND NoN-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


The men being available in sufficient numbers, the next point 
to be considered is the provision of capable and efficient officers and 
non-commissioned officers. This was, perhaps, the greatest difficulty 
with which the Colonies had to deal during the formation of their 
contingents for service in South Africa. It was very hard to find 
qualified officers and non-commissioned officers for even the first con- 
tingents, and the difficulty became increasingly pronounced with 
successive contingents, until it finally became possible to officer those 
despatched after hostilities had been in progress for some time, largely 
by the promotion of officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the 
previous contingents, who had acquired experience in the field. 

An Imperial Service Reserve could be officered with ease, as 
the difficulty previously existing does not now exist, for the majority 
of the 1,390 officers of over-sea Colonial forces who served in South 
Africa would willingly offer their services. 

The formation of such a force would probably result in securing 
a number of men at present untouched by any Militia or Volunteer 
Force, both for the commissioned posts and for the ranks. 

The existence of the proposed Reserve would, of course, make 
increasingly manifest the necessity for the provision by the Austral- 
asian Colonies of institutions in which the youth of the Country 
might acquire a sound knowledge of military subjects. As an alterna- 
tive to providing such institutions, the leading secondary schools 
and colleges might be subsidised to provide a certain amount of the 
required instruction, and scholarships might be awarded at Govern- 
ment expense to encourage the study of the military profession.! 


1Since the above was written, a Chair of Military Science has been 
formed at Sydney University, to which a Regular cfficer, possessed of much 
ability and Colonial experience, has been appointed.—E.ff.W.L. 
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TRAINING OF OFFICERS. 


In order to ensure thorough touch between the Imperial Service 
Force and the Regular Army, a certain proportion of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the first-named should be borne on 
the strength of the permanent force of the Colony to which they 
would belong, in order that they might devote the whole of their 
time to military duties. Exchanges should be arranged to take place 
biennially or triennially between these officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and those of the Regular Service. 

Opportunities could be afforded, selected officers of the force to 
be attached to various staffs or units of the Regular Army during 
the training season, Canadian officers joining the Aldershot Command 
—and those from Australia proceeding to India. 

These proposals could be carried into effect at an expense trifling 
compared with the benefits that would be derived from them. 

The names of officers of the Regular Army who have such 
experience of the Colonies as would especially qualify them for employ- 
ment with the force, should be registered for that purpose. 

By these means the officers of the force, while still retaining their 
invaluable qualities of self-reliance and inclination towards freedom 
of action, would be kept fairly well acquainted with the most up-to- 
date methods. 


TRAINING OF THE FORCE. 


In reference to training, the force, if organised without further 
unnecessary delay, could be recruited largely from officers and men 
who have served in South Africa. These could be supplemented by 
efficient officers and men from the local Defence forces, with the 
addition of specially approved bushmen, and others selected as possess- 
ing some particular qualification. 

The requirements for efficiency, and to qualify for capitation, and 
for full rate of pay, should involve a short course of training annually, 
the attainment of a certain standard in musketry, and the exhibition 
of a satisfactory knowledge of military duties generally. 

To qualify for capitation and pay members of the mounted 
branch should further be required to produce, at the annual camp 
of exercise, a suitable horse that should be registered and numbered. 

As an additiona! incentive to efficiency, the pay might be increased 
or bonuses given on proof of exceptional ability or qualifications. 

The Cadet Corps ensure the rudiments of training being received 
by the youth of the various countries when at school, and when once 
the obligations of the Colonies are acknowledged by the formation of 
such a force as that suggested, the men would be unlikely to 
experience difficulty in obtaining from their employers the necessary 
leave to attend a camp of instruction annually. 

They could, in addition, attend drills at convenient centres. 

As an illustration of what might be done in the way of training, 
the following might be taken as an example :— 

Take the ordinary run of sheep and cattle “ stations” in Austral- 
asia. On each at ordinary seasons of the year are employed probably 
20 men; in numerous cases many more hands are carried. Or, should 
the “run” be a small one, it will probably be found that the home- 
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Kingdom—that the general inclination on the part of the Colonies 
is to permit the Home tax-payer to bear the whole weight of tho 
burden, while the Colonial reaps the benefit. 

The message of His Majesty the King to the people of Australasia 
recently conveyed to them by the Admiral Commanding in Australian 
waters, and in which His Majesty urged them to do everything in 
their power for their own protection, will stimulate interest in Defence 
— to an extent that no other means could possibly succeed in 
doing. 

Moreover, it is now very generally recognised by the Australian 
people that their duty to the Empire does not end with the protection 
of their own hearths, and it is realised by them that their military 
system should be capable of supplying an expeditionary force for 
service outside the Commonwealth, and a definite proposal to that 
effect would most certainly be well received. 


CANADIAN OPINION. 


As regards Canada, her population, whether of French or of 
British origin, have given ample evidence of their staunchness in the 
cause of the Empire, and their sentiments are probably much the 
same as those of the people of Australasia. 


PROVISION OF OFFICERS AND Non-CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


The men being available in sufficient numbers, the next point 
to be considered is the provision of capable and efficient officers and 
non-commissioned officers. This was, perhaps, the greatest difficulty 
with which the Colonies had to deal during the formation of their 
contingents for service in South Africa. It was very hard to find 
qualified officers and non-commissioned officers for even the first con- 
tingents, and the difficulty became increasingly pronounced with 
successive contingents, until it finally became possible to officer those 
despatched after hostilities had been in progress for some time, largely 
by the promotion of officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the 
previous contingents, who had acquired experience in the field. 

An Imperial Service Reserve could be officered with ease, as 
the difficulty previously existing does not now exist, for the majority 
of the 1,390 officers of over-sea Colonial forces who served in South 
Africa would willingly offer their services. 

The formation of such a force would probably result in securing 
a number of men at present untouched by any Militia or Volunteer 
Force, both for the commissioned posts and for the ranks. 

The existence of the proposed Reserve would, of course, make 
increasingly manifest the necessity for the provision by the Austral- 
asian Colonies of institutions in which the youth of the Country 
might acquire a sound knowledge of military subjects. As an alterna- 
tive to providing such institutions, the leading secondary schools 
and colleges might be subsidised to provide a certain amount of the 
required instruction, and scholarships might be awarded at Govern- 
ment expense to encourage the study of the military profession.! 





1Since the above was written, a Chair of Military Science has been 
formed at Sydney University, to which a Regular cfficer, possessed of much 
ability and Colonial experience, has been appointed,—E.ff.W.L. 
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TRAINING OF OFFICERS. 


In order to ensure thorough touch between the Imperial Service 
Force and the Regular Army, a certain proportion of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the first-named should be borne on 
the strength of the permanent force of the Colony to which they 
would belong, in order that they might devote the whole of their 
time to military duties. Exchanges should be arranged to take place 
biennially or triennially between these officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and those of the Regular Service. 

Opportunities could be afforded, selected officers of the force to 
be attached to various staffs or units of the Regular Army during 
the training season, Canadian officers joining the Aldershot Command 
—and those from Australia proceeding to India. 

These proposals could be carried into effect at an expense trifling 
compared with the benefits that would be derived from them. 

The names of officers of the Regular Army who have such 
experience of the Colonies as would especially qualify them for employ- 
ment with the force, should be registered for that purpose. 

By these means the officers of the force, while still retaining their 
invaluable qualities of self-reliance and inclination towards freedom 
of action, would be kept fairly well acquainted with the most up-to- 
date methods. 


TRAINING OF THE Force. 


In reference to training, the force, if organised without further 
unnecessary delay, could be recruited largely from officers and men 
who have served in South Africa. These could be supplemented by 
efficient officers and men from the local Defence forces, with the 
zddition of specially approved bushmen, and others selected as possess- 
ing some particular qualification. 

The requirements for efficiency, and to qualify for capitation, and 
for full rate of pay, should involve a short course of training annually, 
the attainment of a certain standard in musketry, and the exhibition 
of a satisfactory knowledge of military duties generally. 

To qualify for capitation and pay members of the mounted 
branch should further be required to produce, at the annual camp 
of exercise, a suitable horse that should be registered and numbered. 

As an additional incentive to efficiency, the pay might be increased 
or bonuses given on proof of exceptional ability or qualifications. 

The Cadet Corps ensure the rudiments of training being received 
by the youth of the various countries when at school, and when once 
the obligations of the Colonies are acknowledged by the formation of 
such a force as that suggested, the men would be unlikely to 
experience difficulty in obtaining from their employers the necessary 
leave to attend a camp of instruction annually. 

They could, in addition, attend drills at convenient centres. 

As an illustration of what might be done in the way of training, 
the following might be taken as an example :— 

Take the ordinary run of sheep and cattle “ stations” in Austral- 
asia. On each at ordinary seasons of the year are employed probably 
20 men; in numerous cases many more hands are carried. Or, should 
the “run” be a small one, it will probably be found that the home- 
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steads of several holders are within easy distance of each other, having 
gravitated towards the railway, or main road, or post office, as the 
case may be. 

Now, the employés on those runs are—unless in the busy season, 
such as shearing, dipping, cattle mustering, or harvest time—almost 
invariably idle after 6 p.m. daily, and may be seen outside their huts 
“killing time” by boxing, wrestling, handling young horses, shooting, 
and kindred pursuits. 

The majority of these men being unmarried, and of an adven- 
turous, “ happy-go-lucky ” disposition, would willingly enroll in the 
proposed force, and units, such as sections, half troops, troops, or 
even larger could be formed in many cases, of the men on even a 
single “station,” or at any rate, from those adjoining. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the employers would object to the 
majority of their men engaging, from fear of being left short-handed 
at a critical time, should war break out. 

The possibility of a war of such magnitude as would necessitate 
the immediate mobilisation of the force, must, however, appear to 
them so remote, that such an objection is not likely to prove an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

If a force was raised in this way, the men in place of idling away 
the long summer evenings, would gladly indulge in rifle shooting, 
tent-pegging, and sword play, whilst capable instructors might be 
allotted to districts, and during the winter months, could visit the 
various small units and instruct the men in the more theoretical 
portion of their duties. 

Inspecting officers might also be allotted to districts for the 
purpose of examining the men and certifying as to their efficiency. 
The permanent officers of the force could perform this duty. 

A very large, partially trained, mounted force could be raised 
in the manner indicated, and with the aid of the proposed district 
instructors, and by attending drills at convenient centres, qualifying 
in musketry, and attending a camp of instruction for from 14 to 28 
days annually, would attain to such a degree of efficiency as would 
render them a very valuable strategica! and tactical asset. 


The men selected would, at the time of enrolment, be better 
horsemen than are the majority of the Regular cavalry, even after 
years of colour service. 

They are, by their upbringing and mode of life, eminently fitted 
for many of the duties the cavalry soldier is now called upon to 
perform, and do by instinct many things that all the most pains- 
taking instruction in the world will never enable their compatriots 
in the Regular Service to do with ease and confidence. 


In short, it may be said that it would be much easier to make a 
cavalryman of the “bushman” than to make a true “light-horse- 
man ”’ of the former. 

As to the amount of training necessary to make a good cavalry- 
man of the Colonial, General Rimington, in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the South African War, gave it as his opinion 
that it could be done in a month, and those acquainted both with 
the Colonial and with the methods of training employed by General 
Rimington, will agree that such methods employed for the time stated 
would result in a very satisfactory degree of efficiency. 
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The Colonial horse soldier should undoubtedly be trained to ths 
use of the sword as well as to the use of the rifle, as being an expert 
horseman he would be well able to make good use of the arme blanche 
if required, while bearing in mind that his real duties were those of a 
mounted rifleman. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The equipment required for the Force during peace need be little, 
if expense were feared. 

Each man of the mounted Force might be required to provide 
himself with white mole-skin breeches, boots, and gaiters, such as are 
usually worn by stockmen and shepherds, a thick flannel shirt of 
uniform colour, and the usual slouch hat would complete the 
necessary clothing, while an oil-skin coat could be carried for wet 
weather. 

A short coat of the “warm British” class might be issued for 
cold weather, and for night wear. The men to provide their own 
saddles. 

The saddle held in stores for issue on mobilisation could be issued 
during training, to ensure them being “ broken in,” and then returned 
until required for service. 

It is, of course, necessary that arms and bandoliers should be 
issued to the men, but the whole of the rest of the war outfit might 
be kept in mobilisation stores at convenient centres. 


The infantry might be equipped in a similar manner. 


Cost: INITIAL AND ANNUAL. 


To render a Force, such as that proposed, a really potent asset 
for purposes of Imperial Defence, the entire war outfit must be kept 
in a state of constant readiness at convenient bases, in the country 
from which the Force is drawn. The most complete organisation 
possible must be aimed at, and definite arrangements must be made 
for the mobilisation of the entire force, complete in every respect as 
a fighting unit, and for its embarkation in a period of time no 
greater than that occupied in the mobilisation of a force of the same 
strength at Aldershot. 

What is wanted is not a force of 30,000 men raised during a 
period of two years, and with considerable difficulty experienced in 
equipping men, as was the case in connection with the South African 
War, but a really reliable military force of strategical value ready to 
hand when required. 

To ensure this, considerable outlay will be necessary, particularly 
as regards initial expenditure. 

The provision of arms and equipment will be the principal item, 
and some controversy has arisen in the past as to the proportion of 
this expense to be borne by the Home and Colonial people respectively. 

The Premier of New Zealand, in submitting his statement on 
the matter to the last Colonial Conference, surgested that the Imperial 
Government should provide the capital required to »urchase guns, 
rifles, and equipment for the force, the Colonies paying a sum equal 
to one half the interest on the first cost. 
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No alternative suggestion in reference to this portion of the 
question would appear to have yet been made by any responsible 
authority, and a satisfactory adjustment should present no insur- 
mountable difficulties. 


The principal annual expenditure must, of course, arise from the 
payment of a sufficiently large retaining fee, to make it worth the 
while of the men to become efficient. The fee mav be estimated at 
£8 per man per annum for infantry, and £12 per man per annum 
for mounted men. 

This is the amount suggested by Sir George French, and Mr. 
Seddon also estimated the annual expenditure per man for pay and 
capitation at £10. 

For the suggested force of 20,000 men, a gross combined expendi- 
ture of £200,000 would thus be incurred annually by Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and allowing that the cost of main- 
tenance might amount to £2 10s. per man, in addition, a sum of a 
quarter of a million sterling should cover the entire annual cost, 
exclusive of that of ammunition expended, maintenance of mobilisa- 
tion stores, and fittings for ships, together with probable subsidies 
to shipping companies for the right of calling on vessels as transports. 

The adjustment between the Home authorities and the Colonial 
Government of the proportion of the annual cost to be found by each 
should present but little difficulty, as when once the truly Imperial 
necessity for the formation of the Force is fully recognised, no 
mercenary consideration is likely to influence the Colonies in the 
performance of their duty to the Empire. 

Even if the entire cost were borne by them, their total monetary 
contribution to Imperial Defence would be less per head than that 
borne by the tax-payer of the United Kingdom, and the question of 
expense has never yet been suggested as a formidable obstacle in regard 
to the matter. 


CoNCLUSION. 


It is most sincerely to be hoped that when the Prime Ministers 
of the Self-Governing Dominions and Colonies arrive in the Home- 
land for the next Colonial Conference, a definite proposal for the 
organisation, training, maintenance, and mobilisation of an Imperial 
Service Legion will be submitted to them by the statesmen and 
strategists responsible for the strategical policy of the Empire. 


Even apart from the actual value of such a Force from a military 
point of view, its great moral value as an element in maintaining the 
prestige of the Empire, and an outward and visible evidence to the 
world of the unity of the British race, renders it worthy of the earnest 
attention of our greatest statesmen, and its formation would constitute 
one of the greatest forward steps ever taken in the cause of Imperial 
Federation. 


Vice-Admiral W. F. S. Mann :—I think of all the lectures I have 
attended in this hall, I cannot remember one that has interested me 
more, on account of the lecturer having been in the ranks, having fought 
through the war in South Africa, and having with great ability brought 
his conclusions before us this afternoon in the shape of an interesting 
paper, containing some very valuable suggestions; but I am one of those 
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who hardly believe in voluntary effort. The suggestions put forward 
by the lecturer are very good in their way, and I must say that the 
Colonies have led the way in this respect to the Old Country. Some 
years ago it was my fortune to be attached to the Colony of Victoria for 
three years. 1 was in command of a small naval force there from 
1889 to 1892, and there then existed a most excellent Militia and splendid 
Volunteer corps—I have never seen better Volunteers. The Militia and 
Volunteers both had their own cadet corps. That was not only the 
case in the Colony with which I was connected, but also in New South 
Wales and New Zealand, as the Chairman knows, and they expended a 
very large amount upon fortifications for their commercial and strategical 
harbours. At the time I was in Victoria we had guns mounted in the 
harbours that did not exist in the Old Country. The force all through 
the Colonies was in an excellent condition. That is no new thing; but 
alas, that it should be said, time is going on, scheme after 
scheme for Imperial Defence is brought forward and falls to 
pieces, and there is nothing done. At the present moment 
we can thank God that we have got a Navy, because our Army 
is not what it ought to be—we all know that. What is the remedy? 
I, and the others who think with me, believe that this problem will 
never be solved without some method of universal training. I believe if 
it is put before the people they will agree that it is the duty of every 
able-bodied citizen to undergo some sort of training to fit himself for the 
defence of his country and his hearth and home, and I do not believe 
you will make much progress until that system is universally adopted. 
If it is, it will be the same for everybody. As Kipling says: 
“*Duke’s son and cook’s son.’’ I should like the lecturer to tell us this : 
If he had been through a course of training for three or four months 
previous to landing in South Africa, would he not have felt much more 
fit to undertake his duties than he was, when, to a large extent, he had 
to learn the work of a soldier under fire? 


Jolonel E. A. Attoam, C.B., C.M.G. :—I think the Council of the 
Royal United Service Institution are very much to be congratulated 
on having secured Captain Lascelles as a lecturer. The subject he has 
chosen is one of the greatest importance to this country and the Empire 
at large, and the personal experience he has been able to bring to bear 
upon it has added immensely to the value of his lecture. There is so 
very little to criticise as regards the facts of the lecture that perhaps it 
is almost ungracious to allude to one small point; but I observed he 
referred to the conditions under which the local forces of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand are enlisted as prohibiting their employ- 
ment outside the boundaries of those Colonies. That is not quite 
technically the case as regards Canada. If I am _ not mistaken—Sir 
Edward Hutton will correct me if I am wrong—it is specifically laid down 
in the Canadian Militia Act that the Canadian Militia forces can, in 
time of war, be employed beyond the frontier. The object of that 
regulation is obvious. The forces which in war cannot cross their 
frontier, which in a military sense is a mere imaginary line, would in 
time of war be almost useless. I think I am right, too, in saying that 
somewhat similar regulations exist in Natal, and did exist in some of the 
Australian Colonies before Federation. I gather from what the lecturer 
has said they have dropped out of the Federating Act. That is a small 
point. But there is another of more importance on which I am rather 
inclined to join issue with the lecturer. He somewhat gave us to under- 
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stand that the question of the defence of the Empire had never been 
seriously considered until the other day. I am stating no new thing 
to a great many people in this room, but I can assure the lecturer that 
that is not the case. It is more than twenty-five years ago since an 


extremely valuable work was done by a Royal Commission. That Com- 
mission studied with the greatest care the whole question of the protec- 
tion of our over-sea possessions against over-sea attack. Their studies 


formed the groundwork of that _ admirable body, the Colonial Defence 
Committee, which for twenty years has been engaged in formulating and 
advising on the question of Colonial defence; and I think a better idea 
of the work done by that Committee cannot be gained than by a reference 
to an utterance of a late President of the Imperial Defence Committee, 
the Duke of Devonshire, which I propose, with the Chairman’s permission, 
to read. The Duke of Devonshire, in a memorable speech which will 
be familiar to a large number of people present, made before the British 
Empire League at the Guildhall in December, 1896, stated :—‘‘I have 
found, with very great satisfaction, on my return to office, after an 
absence from official life of a good many years, the large progress which 
has been made in the consideration of the great question of Imperial 
Defence. A body is now in existence—has been for many years in 
existenicee—called the Colonial Defence Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Admiralty, War Office, and Colonial Office. That body 
has made a complete study of the question of Colonial defence as it 
affects every Colony of the British Empire. It has studied the question 
from the point of view of each Colony, and every Colony, whether it be a 
Crown Colony or a self-governing Colony, is now in possession of the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to the nature of the attack—the possible 
attack—to which any of them may be exposed, and as to the means 
of defence which it is possible to oppose to that attack. Every Colonial 
Government now knows what the Imperial Government is prepared to 
undertake in their defence, and what may be left to themselves to under- 
take.’? Then the Duke went on to enunciate and explain the extremely 
valuable principles which the Colonial Defence Committee had laid down, 
on which this system of defence should rest, the basis of those principles 
being the necessity for maintaining sea supremacy. I venture to call 
attention to this, not because I for one moment contend that the work 
done then was complete and provided for every aspect of Imperial 
defence—I do not think it did—but because it did deal with a very im- 
portant portion of that problem; and I venture to think that now we 
are looking at the problem in a somewhat larger manner, it is ungracious 
and a little dangerous to ignore the work which has been done by those 
who have gone before us. I do not mean to say it is ungracious on the 
lecturer’s part, because he speaks in a double capacity. When he is 
speaking of what the Colonies do, he has in his own mind, no doubt, his 
own particular Colony, and therefore in criticising now this particular 
portion of his lecture I am rather defending his own side of the case. 
The lecturer referred to the contributions which the Colonies make to the 
defence of the Empire, and he put them down at a sum under a quarter 
of a million. That is not the true limit of the contributions the Colonies 
make, or have made, for many years past. The Colonies, as the last 
speaker pointed out, have provided and defended a large number of 
coaling stations and naval bases all over the world at their own expense. 
Canada, for instance, has lately taken over the entire responsibility of 
Halifax and Esquimalt; but she has for many years past undertaken to 
provide half the garrisons of those fortresses on the outbreak of war. 
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The Canadians, moreover, provided half the cost of fortifying Esquimalt, 
and so on. But though that be so, we must also recognise that, when 
the Duke of Devonshire informed the country that the whole question 
of Imperial defence had been thoroughly threshed out, he had not 
entirely grasped that problem. The war in South Africa brought home 
to us in a very forcible manner that the British Mmpire is not an island, 
that its liabilities to attack are not limited to merely over-sea attack, 
but that it has Continental responsibilities of very great magnitude, 
and it is to that aspect of the problem to which our attention, I think, 
must in future be directed. Against over-sea attack, thanks to our 
splendid Navy, and thanks to the arrangements made by the Colonial 
Defence Committee, I believe we have made ample preparation; but 
against land attack we are not so well guarded. India and Canada 
alone present possibilities of the most serious nature, and to deal with 
either of those responsibilities it is impossible to imagine that our 
Regular Army, under our present system of enlistment, can be expanded 
to a magnitude equal to the task. We must look to outside resources ; 
we must look to the Empire to defend itself as a whole. It was with 
that view that Lord Roberts advised Mr. Brodrick to put before the 
late Conference of Premiers the scheme to which the lecturer has referred. 
He has called it an indefinite scheme. I do not quite understand on 
what grounds he has so termed it. The actual proposal made was that 
a force of a total strength of 16,500 men should be contributed by the 
various self-governing Colonies of the Empire. It was suggested that 
Australia should supply two mounted brigades and one infantry brigade 

in all, 9,000 men; that New Zealand should furnish one mounted 
brigade and two infantry battalions—in all 4,500 men; that Canada 
should provide one brigade of field artillery and one infantry brigade—in 
all, 3,000 men. ‘That ¢’ves us an aggregate of 16,500 men, which very 
nearly approaches the number suggested by the lecturer himself—he, I 
think, put forward a total of 20,000. Moreover, the attention of the 
Premiers was definitely called to the points to which he referred— 
Mobilisation, training, equipment, and so on. The question of cost 
was also considered, and not in an illiberal fashion. Mr. Brodrick 
offered to guarantee, out of the Imperial Exchequer, a sum per head, 
for each man of the Imperial Reserve, equivalent to the pay of an Army 
Reservist at home, that is, £9 a year. Taking the figures which the 
lecturer has given us for the suggested force of 20,000, the total sum in 
that case coming from the Imperial Exchequer would represent £180,000. 
He has estimated that the total cost of that force would only be a 
quarter of a million annually, consequently the Colonies themselves would 
only be asked to furnish out of that quarter of a million, £70,000. I 
do not think we need in the least be wedded to the details of the War 
Office scheme. I do not think the authorities were when they put the 
matter in front of the Colonial Conference three or four years ago. 
They were merely put forward as a suggestion, as points which the 
military authorities, who had very carefully considered the whole subject, 
suggested for the consideration of the Colonial authorities. If the 
Colonial authorities had said: ‘‘ We approve your idea, but we would 
like this or that alteration made; instead of having a mounted brigade 
we should like to furnish an infantry brigade or a battery of artillery,’ 
I am quite sure that the Imperial authorities would have been only too 
glad to have met them half way. But the answer with which the Im- 
perial authorities were practically met on that occasion was: ‘‘ We 
cannot do it; it is against our ideas of self-government, and we can 
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make no promise until the time comes.’’ It is extremely gratifying to 
hear from the lecturer that these are not the views of New Zealand; 
indeed, the Premier representing New Zealand specifically stated so at 
tte Conference. But on a question of this kind we are bound to deal 
with the Empire as a whole, and I should imagine the Imperial authorities 
cannot go outside the official representations of each of these self-govern- 
ing Colonies. There is something, too, in what the Premiers urged. 
One can, to a certain extent, sympathise with the sensitiveness of a 
young community, which comparatively only recently has secured seif- 
government, to any sort of interference by another authority over which 
they have no control. That leads, to my mind, to a most serious con- 
sideration of the question of the whole government of this Empire. It 
may be going a little outside the subject of the lecture, but it seems to 
me that we shall never get the question of Imperial defence put on a 
thoroughly sound footing until all the various communities which make 
up the Empire have a right to a say in the great question of peace and 
war. The two go together. It really is hardly fair to require Australia 
or Canada to face a war over some question of European policy in which 
they have no voice, and over which their advice is not asked. I do 
hepe that in the near future some of our statesmen—it is not, perhaps, 
a subject for discussion in this building—will devote their minds to the 
elaboration of some scheme whereby an Imperial Council could be formed 
in London to decide these questions; but meanwhile, although we recog- 
nise this legitimate sensitiveness of the Colonies, I think we have a 
right to urge upon them that they must, on their side, recognise the 
actual situation and the actual condition of the Empire. ‘Taking it 
at its lowest—taking it that all these Colonies, Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand, are independent self-governing communities—if Mngland 
goes to war to-morrow, they will not be treated as neutrals by the other 
Powers. Similarly, if another foreign Power attacks one of them, 
England is not going to stand aloof and remain neutral. Therefore, the 
condition is one of some six or seven great communities bound together 
by an offensive and defensive alliance. I fancy that no great Powers 
entering into such an alliance would be such fools as not to bring 
together their military and naval representatives, sit them down at a 
Conference, and tell them to think out a definite plan and scheme as to 
how the forces of the allies are to be employed in a great emergency. 
That is a point to which I think we should direct the attention of our 
Cclonial Premiers; and I join with the lecturer most heartily in trusting 
that they will consider that point when they come together at the next 
Conference in this country. 


Major-General Sir FE. Hwtton, K.C.M.G., C.B., Major-General in 
Charge of Administration, Eastern Command :—I should like to preface 
ni; remarks by congratulating the lecturer on the very clear and ex- 
heustive manner in which he has dealt with the subject. I can only 
say that if other cavalry officers of the British Army would carefully 
collate information of this character, and make such useful deductions 
therefrom, they would be doing excellent work, not only for their own 
information, but for the benefit of the Army at large. Before, however, 
dealing with the question of an Imperial Reserve, which he has com- 
mended to you, I should like to make one or two observations with regard 
te the body of the paper. The author remarks upon the interchange of 
Staff or Regular officers between the Imperial Army and our Colonies. 
I believe that the recommendations made by myself in that behalf some 
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years ago, both in Canada and more lately i Australia, are about to 
be put into effect. The lecturer has also remaiked upon the inadequacy 
of the training. I fully agree with him, more especially with regard 
to the officers and nen-commissioned oflicers. The schools, both in Canada 
and Australia, for officers and non-commissioned officers in the Militia 
and Volunteer forces are only in an embryo condition at present, but 
there is every reason to believe, more especially in Canada, that they 
will very shortly assume a most practical and valuable shape. The 
lecturer alluded to the Australian military system recently adopted by 
the Commonwealth Government—I may say three successive Govern- 
ments (including one Labour Government). The lecturer has inferred 
that the Defence Bill which has now been passed, and the Commonwealth 
military system are based upon the recommendations in my first minute 
upon defence, dated April, 1902, to the effect that the forces should 
be organised, firstly for the defence of Australian soil, and secondly for 
the defence of Australian interests wherever threatened. 1 might say 
that those principles were endorsed by nearly all, if not all, the leading 
statesmen whom [I consulted on the subject from their personal point of 
view; but the Government at that time, and many of the statesmen 
who were then in opposition, concurred in the view that the Australian 
public was not sufficiently educated to accept principles of such a com- 
prehensive character. The provisions of the Defence Bill which I sub- 
mitted to the Commonwealth Government, leaving with them the power 
of utilising their Militia troops outside the confines of Australia, were 
accordingly omitted. It is, therefore, wrong to say that the existing 
Defence Bill is based upon this principle; but the Commonwealth military 
system, at the same time, admits of the power of putting into effect the 
defence of Australian interests wherever threatened. The principle of 
the forces of Australia being divided into a Garrison Force (i.e., for local 
defence, including a mobile column), and into a Field Force for defence 
of the Commonwealth as a whole was admitted. It was obvious that in 
a large country like Australia, which in area is equal to nearly the whole 
ot Europe, it was absolutely necessary that the forces for the protection 
of so large an area should be of a mobile character, and the Field Force 
now created is available for the defence of Australian soil, and might 
readily, if need arose, be utilised hereafter for the defence of Australian 
interests generally. The lecturer has alluded to Canada and the system 
prevailing there, as exemplified by dispatch of the contingent in October, 
13899, to take part in the South African War. He quotes one of the 
Ministers as having said that this Canadian contingent was equipped 
and dispatched in fourteen days. Such a statement could only have 
been a fagon de parler. I was in command in Canada at that time, and 
I can assure the audience that this particular contingent which was 
dispatched had been most carefully organised and prepared many months 
before its actual dispatch. The boots alone with which the men were 
provided had to be made, which took at least six weeks. The troops 
themselves, moreover, had to be concentrated at the port of embarkation, 
many of them coming between 3,000 and 4,000 miles. It is obvious to 
the audience, I feel sure, that in fourteen days it would have been an 
absolute impossibility to concentrate, equip, and dispatch so large and 
useful a body of men. The lecturer has, I think, inferred that this 
regiment (the Royal Canadian Infantry) was sent to South Africa de- 
fective in its military knowledge, and had to be retained for many months 
at Belmont on the lines of communication before it was fit to take the 
field. I should like to say at once that the units composing this 
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particular regiment had to be brought from all over Canada, and were 
only concentrated at Quebec a few days before their dispatch. ‘They 
were not kept concentrated in Canada for training purposes, as, for 
political reasons, and obviously for military reasons, it was most necessary 
that Canada’s contribution to the Imperial Army in the field should not 
be behind the contribution from Australia. They were therefore dis- 
patched directly they were concentrated, and it was accordingly necessary 
that, for a short time at least, they should be kept together as a regiment 
before taking the field. Of the actual prowess and gallantry of the 
regiment when it did take the field, the capture of the laager at Parde- 
berg is a sufficient exemplification. I fear that the lecturer’s view of 
the sentiment in Australia at the present moment in regard to Imperial 
questions is slightly Utopian. The existence in this country of Little 
Knglanders is well known, and I can assure you, my Lord, and also my 
audience, that there are Little Englanders in Australia also. I fully 
believe, however, that the Little Englander element in Australia will 
exercise as little influence in the future of Australia as the Little 
Englander section of the community will do in this country. As regards 
the proposal of the lecturer for an Imperial Reserve, I regret extremely 
that I cannot endorse the views which he has enunciated, not because 
they may not be sound in themselves, but because they are not prac- 
ticable. It was of great interest to me that Colonel Altham should have 
been here to-day, because it was his able minute on the subject which 
perhaps brought the question in a practical form upon the military and 
political tapis. The proposal for an Imperial Reserve upon the lines 
indicated by Colonel Altham can only be characterised as an attempt to 
make the political and constitutional instincts of Anglo-Saxon communi- 
ties subservient to a military ideal. I regret extremely if my views 
should be different from those of my friend, Colonel Altham, or those of 
the lecturer. They are perhaps not the views which I should hold as 
a soldier, but which I am bound to give voice to from my knowledge of 
the political difficulties, both of Canada and of Australia. Immediately 
following the announcement of the proposal for an Imperial Reserve, 
the whole of the Australian Press with one accord, and without exception, 
condemned the suggestion in most unequivocal language. There is 
nothing which the Australians so tenaciously regard as any effort to 
curtail their legitimate constitutional rights, as they conceive them to 
be. The idea of the Imperial Government maintaining, even at their 
expense, a Reserve which would be at their disposal in time of war, 
without reference to the Government under which the men in question 
are living, was, and is, regarded as practically tampering with the 
fcundation principle of Constitutional Government. ‘There is, after all, 
but little difference in that regard, as it appears to Australians, between 
‘‘ blood and muscle’’ in the shape of soldiers, and subsidies to the Imperial 
Government in the shape of duties and compulsory taxation. To 
illustrate my meaning, I might mention that one of the leading states- 
men in Australia said to me, in regard to this proposal, that he could 
nt help thinking that the Imperial Government had forgotten the real 
point at issue in the matter of the tea duties and the American Colonies 
in 1776. In other words, he considered that the scheme was an attempt 
to renew the principle of subjecting the Colonies to taxation in blood 
and muscle without representation. There is, I fear, no hope whatever 
of inducing our self-governing Colonies, whether it be Australia or 
Canada, to accept the proposition suggested by the scheme. The only 
chance of an adequate military defence for the Empire in which the self- 
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governing Colonies will take a share is by a system of co-operation for 
defence, in which each portion of the Empire shall undertake a definite 
share, but at the same time be consulted upon the policy which might 
bring such a force into operation. I have consistently advocated a co- 
operative system of defence based on the above lines for many years, and 
the more I see of our self-governing Colonies, and the more I am brought 
into contact with the public opinion and the national instincts of our 
Colonies, the more I am sure that the only possible means of compassing 
the ends which the advocates of a Consolidated Empire have in view is 
upon the lines which I have indicated. It would moreover be out of 
the question to suggest any control of the Dominion or of the Common- 
wealth military forces outside Canada or Australia. Public opinion 
would never admit even a suggestion of outside interference with what 
they naturally look upon as their Constitutional right. Co-operation 
ir the defence of the Empire under the circumstances that exist must be 
solely a matter of sentiment, and in the present condition of public 
feeling it would be unwise to press anything more. The strongest 
possible feeling of sympathy with, and determination to be considered a 
part of, the Empire exists in every part of Canada and Australia, as 
I know from personal contact with the people. This feeling has been 
intensified a hundred-fold by the recent campaign, and nothing struck 
me so much upon my return to Australia on the second occasion in 1902 
as the extraordinary development of public feeling in this respect, brought 
about in a very large measure by the very considerable number of troops 
which had taken part in the South African campaign. 


Captain E. rv. W. Lascettes, 8rd Dragoon Guards, in reply, said :—— 
1 do not know that I can say very much in reply to the discussion, par- 
ticularly the remarks of Sir Edward Hutton and Colonel Altham, because 
I take it the object of a meeting of this kind is to promote discussion, 
and to ascertain what the individual opinions of officers are; but there 
are one or two points on which I would like to make a remark. Colonel 
Altham referred to the memorandum submitted by the War Office to the 
Colonial Conference in 1902. I had proposed commenting upon the 
suggestions contained in that memorandum, but my attention was 
directed to a certain paragraph of the King’s Regulations, prohibiting 
discussion of official documents, and I had to omit reference to 
it. I am quite in accord with the remarks made by Admiral 
Mann, that some sort of preliminary training is necessary. 
I probably realised that as much as anybody when I _ went 
to South Africa. Any system which will ensure the regiment a certain 
amount of training is what is wanted first. Personally, I had done 
absolutely no soldiering at all. When we went into camp at Wellington, 
the first thing we did was to learn one end of the rifle from the other. 
We were doing that for a week or ten days, and even then we did not 
know much. Then 500 men were put on board ship, and we only had 
twenty-five rifles between us. We used to throw boxes and bottles 
overboard and shoot at them during the trip in order to improve our 
shooting. We received no further training before going into 
the field. Colonel Altham remarked that the naval defence is quite 
adequate. If this is so, and if Australia considers that her contribu- 
tion to the Navy is enough to afford her sufficient naval protection, 
why is she at present considering proposals for forming a coast-defence 
Navy of her own? I believe they say they have no guarantee at present 
that fast cruisers, or something of that sort, would not come in and play 
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havoc with the coast towns. They are therefore considering proposals 
fer establishing a Navy of their own. That, I believe, is rather contrary 
to a good deal of Australian opinion; the people generally say they con- 
sider that any contribution towards naval defence should go towards 
the Imperial Navy, and that as an Empire we should have one Navy. 
I think everybody recognises that. I inferred, from such documents as are 
in my possession, that the system now in operation in Australia was based 
upon Sir Edward Hutton’s recommendation—that steps should be taken 
wherever the interests of Australia were threatened and involved. I 
believe in one of the Australian papers some time ago there was con- 
siderable discussion on this question, when attention was being directed 
to the altered strategical position in the Pacific. The papers said they 
had one thing to be thankful for, and that was that they had accepted 
this principle, and that their interests were not alone concerned with the 
protection of their own hearths, and I believe this to be the view taken 
by the majority of the people. I think as regards the sentiment of 
Australia in reference to this question and to defence questions generally, 
the most remarkable change in the sentiment of the country is in con- 
nection with the opinions expressed by the Labour Party, who were 
absolutely opposed to anything being spent on defence at the beginning 
of the term of office of Sir Edmund Barton’s Ministry—the first Com- 
monwealth Ministry — and now their views are apparently becoming 
entirely different. As regards Colonel Altham’s remarks, in reference 
to an Imperial Council, that, I think, is a thing we would all like 
to see; but there is nobody so gifted with second sight as 
to be able to tell how it is going to come about. I am 
entirely in agreement with Sir Edward Hutton, that we should have 
some real system of Imperial defence, co-operative or otherwise. I do 
not say that this proposal of my own is of any value; it may not ‘be 
worth the paper that it is written on, but ‘what I do suggest is that 
some definite proposal should be made, and that it should be made a 
question of urgency for the whole matter to be threshed out. We have 
got no guarantee that within the next twenty years we will not want 
men just as badly in the Pacific as anywhere else. I cannot say any 
more on the question, but I think that the one thing we must lay 
stress on is the solution of the problem in some way. It does not 
matter whether it is a co-operative system of Imperial defence; it does 
not matter what sort of a system it is, as long as we get a system. At 
present I do not think we have got one. 


The CHarrman (Captain the Earl of Glasgow):-—-I believe it is 
usual for the Chairman, after the close of the discussion, to 
give his own views on the’ subject. I do not know that 
my views are worth very much, but I thoroughly agree with 
the last remarks made by the lecturer, that some form of Imperial 
defence is necessary. In my opinion we ought to be very much obliged 
to the lecturer for his very clear, well-written, and excellently-thought- 
out scheme. And it has another merit, in that it has brought out so 
clearly the views of the man who knows more about the subject than 
anybody else—I allude to Sir Edward Hutton. It is a most important 
thing that this lecture has elicited Sir Edward Hutton’s views in a 
manner which will make them known to the country. There can be no 
doubt about it that it takes a good deal of experience to find out the 
feelings of the Colonies upon this question, and nobody has had more 
experience than Sir Edward Hutton, both in Australia and Canada. In 
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the communications which have passed between him and the different 
Governments of the Colonies he has been able to find out those feelings. 
1 take it from him that it is absolutely certain that co-operation is the 
only manner in which we will be able to get a proper defensive scheme 
for the Empire, and I think we owe it to the lecturer that we have 
had that expression from Sir Edward so clearly given. We all, I think, 
owe a debt of gratitude to the lecturer for coming here and giving us 
such an interesting lecture. It shows us that he takes a great interest 
in military subjects. He has shown by accepting a commission in the 
Army, coming as he does from New Zealand, that he is a thorough soldier 
at heart, and he has shown by his labour in producing this lecture, 
which is well worthy of consideration in all its parts, his ability as a 
student of military subjects. I therefore ask you to join me in accord- 
ing a hearty vote of thanks to Captain Lascelles, Adjutant of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, for the admirable paper he has read this afternoon. 
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MILITARY BALLOONING. 


By Lieut.Colonel J. E. CAPPER, C.B., RE. 





Wednesday, 24th January, 1906, at 3 p.m. 


Field-Marshal Sir Georce S. Wuirte, J.€., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.S.L., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., Governor Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
in the Chair. 





Preliminary Remarks.—I would propose to divide my lecture ‘nto 
two main heads, viz.: First, present apparatus, including captive 
observation balloons and kites, captive signal balloons, and free 
balloons; secondly, future developments, viz., aerostats or dirigible 
balloons and motor-driven aeroplanes. 

To deal first with the subject of captive military ballooning for 
cbservation purposes. I would venture to suggest that up to the 
present we have really given this but little serious consideration or 
trial in war. 

The proper tactical use of balloons does not appear to have been 
studied, whilst a general ignorance prevails as regards their capabilities 
and their deficiencies. There is a tendency on the one hand to look 
on them as a useless encumbrance to an Army, and, on the other hand, 
to expect too much of them, and to be disappointed when they fail 
to fulfil such expectation. 

I would ask you therefore to approach the subject with an 
open mind, and to realise that it is not solely from past results—either 
in war or on manceuvres—that one should judge of the value of 
balloons to an Army, but to consider what may justly be expected of 
them and what are the conditions under which they may prove of 
value. 

Captive Balloons: The Balloon an Observatory.—The Military 
Balloon at present existing in the Armies of civilised countries is a 
captive balloon capable of raising one or more observers in the air to 
a greater or less height, and held to the ground by a wire cable 
attached to a drum mounted on a wagon. 

It is neither more nor less than a portable observatory of a some- 
what unstable nature, capable of being transported and readily erected 
at any desired spot. Though not forming perfect observatories, 
balloons and kites are the only apparati at present known by which an 
observer can be raised quickly and conveniently to such heights above 
the ground as will enable him to overlook country invisible from any 
portion of the ground to which he can obtain access. 


General Principles.—A study of the past history of balloons on 
active service has brought prominently to my notice two* facts: First, 
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that whilst the general principles on which balloons should be worked 
are quite simple, they have been too often disregarded ; and secondly, 
that defects of the apparatus hitherto used have largely discounted the 
value and accuracy of observations obtained, whilst these defects have 
always rendered it doubtful whether the balloon could ascend or not 

The disregard of general principles may probably be attributed 
either to a failure to properly appreciate the raison d’étre of the balloon 
or to a disbelief in its utility, which disbelief was founded, no doubt, 
on past results. Whatever the cause, those conditions necessary to 
enable the balloon to fulfil its proper duty were generally left 
unfulfilled. 

Now, although it appears a platitude, I cannot too strongly 
impress on you that the captive balloon exists solely and entirely 
for the purpose of obtaining information which can only be gained 
by looking down from a height and is not obtainable from any 
point on the ground. 

Trained Observation.—Although improvements of apparatus have 
rendered the balloon a much more stable observatory than formerly— 
so much so that ordinarily powerful glasses can be used—there is no 
doubt that considerable practice is necessary in order to get useful 
observations. 

The natural feeling of insecurity, the slight motion which moves 
the field glasses, the strangeness of one’s surroundings and the outlook, 
and the tendency to look too close below one instead of far afield, all 
militate against the value of the novice’s reports, more especially with 
our Service balloons, which are advisedly kept so small that usually 
only one man can ascend at a time to any considerable height, so that 
the novice would have to go up alone. 

Balloon Officers Members of Intelligence Staff—Unless and until, 
therefore, a number of officers of the Generai Staff are trained to observe 
from balloons, it must follow that it devolves on the balloon officer 
to make the observations himself. 

Now, unless this officer knows generally the situation, and is 
aware of what is already known, he will waste a great portion of his 
time in observing movements, etc., of which he need take no special 
notice. 

Believing, as I da, that when two armies come into close touch, 
reconnaissance on the ground becomes a matter of such extreme 
difficulty and takes so long that it becomes almost impossible to trust 
to it, I cannot but think that more and more importance will be 
attached to the balloon observation. 


This being so, it is all the more important that the balloon officer 
should be in a position to judge, in the absence of specific instructions, 
of what information will be of value, and of what may be disregarded. 
He can only look in oue direction at one moment, and must concen- 
trate his attention on particular movements or tracts of country; and 
unless he knows fairly thoroughly the particular situation, he may 
waste his time in observing what is already well known, and may fail 
to observe something that may be of immense importance to the Army. 

He should therefore be in the very closest touch with the Intelli- 
gence branch of the Army; in fact, directly he ascends in his balloon 
he becomes a very important link in the chain of the Intelligence 
Staff. 
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Transmission of Intelligence.—Of equal or even greater importance 
is the organisation of a proper and rapid system of transmitting intelli- 
gence between the observer and the Headquarter Staff, or any indi- 
vidual units specially concerned. 

The best system is telegraph supplemented by signals in case of a 
breakdown, and the best system available is the one to 
use. Without such a system the balloon observer, however 
good and accurate his observation, becomes merely an interested 
spectator of little or no use to the Army. With such a system, the 
G.0.C. has the use of the observer's eyes, and is able from time to 
time to direct his observation on the point it is vital for him to know. 

Cardinal Principles—The cardinal principles to bear in mind are, 
therefore, first, that the officers of the balloon companies should be 
in the closest touch with the Intelligence Staff of the Army, and should 
Le specially trained for their work; secondly, that the balloon should 
be furnished with the best possible means for communicating with the 
G.O.C. 

I venture to predict that if these principles are adhered to, the 
captive balloon will in future play a far more prominent ré/e in war 
than in the past. : 

Physical Defects of Balloons.—Before proceeding to the subject of 
the tactical use of a balloon in the field, I will touch on the 
physical disabilities of a captive balloon and the methods adopted to 
counteract them. 

These are of two natures: First, obstacles to view, such as thick 
woods, which hide all movements, roads concealed by avenues of trees, 
rain, mist, low-lying clouds, and darkness. 

Then there are physical obstacles to the movement of a balloon, 
such as enclosed country, telegraph wires, railways, towns, and villages, 
which, especially in peace manceuvres, greatly hamper the movements 
of a captive balloon. 

Such obstacles often cause delay, but are not insuperable. 

Then there are some which can only be dealt with by improvements 
in apparatus. 

The greatest enemy to the captive balloon is a high wind, which 
not only renders it unsteady, and therefore the use of the powerful 
glasses necessary for good observation difficult, but prevents the balloon 
rising to a sufficient height. There is also a twisting motion of the 
captive balloon which hampers one very generally in the location of 
points and makes orientation difficult. 

German Balloons.—In order to overcome these difficulties the 
Germans have adopted an elongated balloon rigged like a kite. In 
calm weather the buoyancy of the gas will take it up, whilsé in windy 
weather the balloon is kept head on to the wind, which, striking 
against the under surface, lifts it in the manner of a kite. This 
balloon is said to be satisfactory, and I am informed that observation 
with glasses is possible from it in strong winds. 

It is, however, open to the grave objection that it requires to 
handle it a detachment three or more times as large as the one we 
require, whilst the transport required to put a single balloon in the 
air is twice that of ours. 

Moreover, from experiments I have seen, I should judge that in 
a high wind should any one of the numerous ropes comprising the 
rigging be cut by shell-fire, or break, the violent death of the aeronaut 
would be almost a matter of certainty. 
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French Balloons.—The French equipment consists of a spherical 
ballecn considerably larger than ours, with the car suspended from a 
trapeze some distance below the balloon. To a certain extent this 
arrangement prevents the swinging of the car, but renders access to 
the balloon itself difficult in case of emergency, and does not assist 
the balloon to rise in high winds. 

British Equipment.—We ourselves are striving in another direc- 
tion, using in the lighter winds the small balloon with the car so 
close below it that access to the balloon is easy, and steadying it by 
rope attachments from the top and sides of the balloon to the cable, 
whilst we trust to kites to lift us up in winds too strong for the 
balloon. 

The balloon itself is sufficiently steady to enable observation to 
be possible in a moderate breeze (25 miles per hour), whilst the kites 
enable observations to be made in winds up to a moderate gale (50 
miles per hour). 

Kites.—The kites we have tried give very satisfactory results, the 
car remaining comparatively steady at heights up to 1,500 feet. On 
the few occasions on which ascents have been made to greater heights 
(the record is just under 3,000 feet by Lieutenant Broke Smith, R.E.) 
the observer reported the car too unsteady for observation. 

With the adoption of a perfected apparatus and further experience 
we may hope to be able to guarantee observation from the air on 
any day on which the visual condition of the atmosphere permits of it. 

Notes on a Balloon Company.—A balloon company in the British 
Service can ordinarily only put up one balloon or one set of kites at 
atime. It requires 5 wagons with necessary horses, drivers, and 19 
non-commissioned officers and men to actually fill the balloon or put 
up the kites quickly. There are generally 3 officers, and this is not 
in any way too much for one balloon, as the strain of observation is 
very great, and after two hours’ hard gazing through strong glasses 
an officer has had about enough for the day. 

In addition to the above numbers there are a few men for the gas 
train and camp, three wagons containing an extra fill of gas, and 
baggage and equipment wagons. 

Tactical Uses of Captive Balloons.—To pass to the tactical uses 
of the captive balloon :— 

The man-carrying balloon has two réles in modern warfare: 

1. The obtaining of information. 

2. The infliction of damage on the enemy by directing the 
fire of artillery on objects invisible from the ground. 
It probably has also an indirect moral effect in pre- 
venting attempts at turning movements and the 
massing of troops for surprise attacks, where such move- 
ments and masses are invisible from the ground held 
by us though visible from the balloon. As this latter 
effect cannot be defined I will not further allude to it, 
though I look on it as a point by no means to be 
despised. 

Information Obtainable.—The information to be obtained from a 
balloon is naturally confined to the limits of direct vision as assisted 
by glasses. In a flat open country movements of considerable bodies 
have been distinguished as far as 15 miles; but at this distance the 
nature of these bodies, whether infantry, cavalry, or cattle, cannot be 
distinguished, , 
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As arule where a country is fairly open and undulating, without 
steep hills and deep narrow valleys, any single battalions, squadrons, or 
batteries in close formation or marching along open roads can on clear 
days be distinguished at from 4 to 6 miles, though at these distances 
artillery may easily be confused with wheeled transport. Batteries 
coming into action can often be seen and the guns counted at over 5 
miles, mounted troops in open formation at 3 to 4 miles, and infantry 
in open formation at 2 to 3 miles. 

Artillery in position but not in action is difficult to see except 
when the horses are grouped in open ground. Halted troops of all 
arms are far more invisible than when moving. 

Ground greatly affects the possibility of observation ; on grassy or 
sandy ground troops show up clearly; on heather or plough all arms 
are very difficult to distinguish even at half the distances mentioned. 


Fairly good eye-sketches of country are possible up to from 4 to 
8 miles. 

In England the distances mentioned are not often attained, as 
the atmosphere is so rarely clear. 

Further, the sun makes a very great difference in the power of 
vision. With the sun fairly high in the heaven behind one, objects are 
far more easily seen than when it is behind the object looked at, whilst 
the shadows of clouds on the ground will often hide objects seen 
quite clearly before in the sunlight. 


Distance from Enemy.—Enough has been said to show that 
ordinarily it is useless to employ an observation balloon at over 6 miles 
from the object to be observed, though special circumstances might 
warrant its use for even greater distances; but generally it is desirable 
to have it as close as possible to the enemy. 

Transport.—The use of a balloon is much affected by questions of 
transport. ‘ 

Whilst the complete balloon with all necessary observing instru- 
ments and cable is carried on one 4-wheeled vehicle, in order to use it, 
it is necessary to carry gas to fill it. Though the gas used is of the 
lightest description, it has to be carried compressed in strong steel 
cylinders which are of considerable weight. The gas sufficient to 
fill one man-carrying balloon requires three 4-wheel vehicles. 

Rapidity of Movement: Unfilled —So long as the empty balloon 
and the gas remain on the wagons, the whole can be moved with fair 
rapidity over any ordinary ground, the sappers being carried on the 
wagons. Its pace may be taken as rather less than that of field 
artillery. When an ascent is required under these conditions it can 
be made in about half an hour from the line of march. 


Filled——Once the balloon is filled, however, unless there are 
more wagons of gas available, the movement of the balloon in close 
country, or in open country against the wind, is very slow. Roads 
with trees alongside cannot ordinarily be used, and considerable 
detours may have to be taken to avoid obstacles. It may even be 
necessary in extreme cases to empty the balloon, letting the gas waste 
into the air. 

When to Fill the Balloon.—The question therefore arises as to 
when the balloon is to be first filled, and if, as is usually the case, 
transport is a consideration, whether it should not be reserved for use 
later. 
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Where concealment is desired it would obviously be a great 
mistake to fill the balloon at all; on the other hand, where deception 
was the object, it might be worth while to put up a balloon at some 
distance from the main position of the army to act as a decoy. 


Position of a Balloon Company with Advance Guard.—The normal 
position of a balloon company with a force on the march would be with 
the advance guard, kept ready to fill until such time as the advance 
was stopped by the enemy. The march of the main body might 
be unduly delayed if ordinary methods of reconnaissance were resorted 
to; on the other hand, an advance without reconnaissance is a 
dangerous operation, and has frequently led to an undesired battle, 
in which the main army has to be engaged. 


A balloon pushed well to the front or to a flank, filled under cover 
and allowed to ascend rapidly, might ascertain in a few minutes 
whether the enemy were present in force or whether they could safely 
be brushed aside. Even if the balloon had at once to be deflated, the 
information would be well worth the transport of three wagons of gas. 


In such circumstances the balloon must be very boldly used; the 
detachment would presumably be concealed, whilst a balloon rising 
rapidly to a considerable height is a very difficult mark for artillery, 
and the punctures caused by even a considerable number of rifle bullets 
would not affect its capacity to stay in the air for the short time 
necessary to make the observation. Its ré/e for the moment finished, 
the balloon can be brought to the ground, and if necessary be deflated 
and packed on the wagon so quickly that even if our troops were driven 
back, the detachment should have time to get back with their wagons 
and gear. 

It would rarely be advisable to keep a balloon up with a body 
of troops on the march, except where concealment was impossible 
(as often in savage warfare), and where the country was open and 
undulating, so that much scouting work could be saved to the 
great comfort of the mounted troops accompanying the force. 


The Balloon in the Attack. — It is necessary to consider the 
observation réle of the balloon in the attack of a position and in 
the defence. 

In the attack of a position the balloon will try to assist at 
first in locating the enemy’s trenches, the position of his artillery, 
and his reserves and massed cavalry. In doing so a map of the 
ground is of immense assistance; failing this, an eye-sketch from the 
ground near at hand, supplemented by a sketch from the balloon, 
is very useful. If maps exist, the balloon can at once be boldly 
pushed up as close as practicable to the enemy’s outlying infantry. 
It must, of course, be protected by our own advanced troops, and the 
detachment must be behind cover of some sort from the enemy’s 
view. 

It is a great mistake to keep the balloon back; let it get as 
close as the balloon officer wishes to take it. He must be allowed 
to run some risks in order to obtain the best results. 

By judicious movements he may be secured to an extent from 
the enemy’s artillery fire, as ranging on a moving balloon appears 
verv difficult. Moreover, he may be of use by actually drawing 
the artillery fire, and thus be enabled to locate guns otherwise 
invisible. 
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Without maps the difficulty of reconnaissance is immensely in- 
creased, and time may be well spent on making a sketch, however 
rough. For this purpose the balloon should be kept well back 
where the map maker can work in comparative security, without 
being too much harassed by the enemy. 


Use of Squared Maps—Whether maps exist or whether they 
have to be made, I would urge that all military maps be divided 
into small squares, as are the maps of an atlas, as it is then com- 
paratively easy to locate movements on any particular square so 
that the position is defined on a similar map elsewhere. It is far 
quicker to describe a point and also to find it, e.g.: “Spur in D8,” 
instead of: “Spur running S.E., about half a mile north of point 
234 on road from Marlow to Henley.” 

Photography.—Photography may very probably be applied to 
the preliminary map-making; but at present the results we have 
got, though excellent in cases, have not been sufficiently rapidly 
obtained to be of practical use. Experiments are being made in this 
direction. 

The Balloon in the Defence—In the defence of a position, 
balloons should be put up at a very early stage. They need not 
give the position away, as they can be put up behind it, or on the 
flanks, or in front, being withdrawn as the enemy comes closer. 
They may very usefully be put up well in the front if covered by 
advanced troops; but as a rule it is not advisable to direct the 
balloon officer to ascend from a particular point if the balloon is 
to be subsequently withdrawn. It is best to tell him how far to 
the front the advanced troops will be, and what tract of country to 
observe; furnish him with a cable cart to keep up communication, 
and leave him to go where he likes. 


Position Affected by Nature of Country and Direction of Wind.— 
The site he will choose will depend on circumstances ; he must consider 
rapid means of withdrawal both for his detachment and for his balloon, 
and know whether he can afford to sacrifice his balloon or not. With 
a wind blowing from the enemy towards his lines he can neglect the 
nature of the country between him and his lines, and he can go free 
when his work is finished, landing near some defined place within the 
protected area where his wagons and men will meet him. As an 
instance of the possibility of this, on the last day of the Ist Army 
Corps manceuvres in September last, the balloon was about 6 miles 
N.E. of Henley at the conclusion of operations. The wind being 
favourable it was sent off free and brought down within 300 yards of 
our camp, being safely stored there more than an hour before the 
company arrived, very little gas being lost on the journey. 


On the other hand, should the wind blow away from our defended 
area, the balloon must be brought back attached to the wagon or taken 
by hand, and freedom from obstacles on the return route must largely 
influence an officer in his choice of the locality from which to ascend. 


Specific Instructions should be given as to Direction of Observa- 
tion.—It must be remembered always that no one pair of eyes can 
see everything, and that in all reconnaissance work it is well to tell 
the balloon officer to watch particularly generally in some definite 
direction. He will be able to look round at other portions of the 
ground ; but much that happens, especially in enclosed country on a 
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large area, must necessarily escape his notice, as, whilst watching the 
movements of one body of troops, others move to places where they 
are hidden from view. 

Neighbouring Troops to be Responsible for Warning the Balloon 
of Danger.—And I must here draw attention to the necessity of 
troops in the neighbourhood warning the balloon observer of any enemy 
in close proximity, otherwise considerations of personal safety may 
influence him in looking too closely at the ground which is especially 
dangerous to him personally. His men have to be prepared at any 
minute to work with the balloon; they are nearly always in a hollow 
or behind cover, where they have no view, and the whole must depend 
for safety on other watchers. The detachment is so small that no one 
can be spared for this duty. 

Direction of Artillery Fire from a Balloon.—A very valuable 
property of a captive balloon is the facility with which observation of 
artillery fire can be carried out from it. 

Though no exact method of ranging from a balloon has yet been 
evolved, a line can very easily be given from the balloon to a battery, 
and this line can be given with great accuracy and considerable 
rapidity. 

The balloon ascends close to and behind the position where the 
guns are to come into action, and the observer looks about for a 
likely target—say the enemy’s artillery or masses of troops hidden 
behind folds in the ground. He then aligns two men stationed on 
the ground beiow him by signalling to them with different coloured 
flags, until similar flags which they hold are aligned on the target. 
With a practised observer and men used to the work, a line with an 
average error of less than 1° can be given in about 3 minutes. If 
maps are available he can give the approximate range, and if not 
he must estimate it. 

The guns can be brought up under cover and laid on the line so 
given. The balloon is connected up with the battery commander by 
telephone, and by reporting approximately the distance under or over 
of each ranging shot fired, the target can generally be reached at from 
the 5th to 7th round, when fire can be made as rapidly as desired. 

Comparison of Observations from Balloon and Ground.—It appears 
much easier for a skilled observer in a balloon to estimate the fall of 
the shell than it is for an observer on the ground. In practices in- 
volving the observation of about 400 rounds the percentage unobserved 
from the ground was 17°8, whilst of 700 rounds observed from the 
balloon the percentage was only 3°9._ In the same practices the per- 
centage of rounds wrongly observed as over or short was 6 from the 
ground and 1 from the balloon. 

Should the target be moved, if it does not move fast there appears 
no great difficulty in following it up by shrapnel fire, once the original 
range is found, though this undoubtedly requires to be practised. 

That the assistance which can be given to artillery by aerial 
observation is valuable cannot be doubted. The battery is enabled 
to fire from behind cover, and so very effectively: whilst it will be 
placed at a great advantage in engaging guns also firing from the 
rear slopes of hills or similar situations in that its fire can be almost 
if not quite as accurate as if it were firing direct, whilst the enemy’s 
fire must depend for its effect largely on chance. 

Once the line is given there is no necessity for the balloon to 
stay close behind the battery. Observation can be made just as well 
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from several hundred yards to a flank, and half a mile behind the 
battery, as from immediately over it, so the position of the battery 
is not given away. 

Vulnerability of Balloon—The question of the vulnerability of a 
balloon to artillery fire has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 
It is very desirable that it should be. It is, however, known that 
shrapnel will rarely bring it down with a run, and that it may be 
hit many times by rifle bullets without material damage. Perhaps 
a pom-pom may cause it considerable trouble, but I am not aware 
of this weapon having been tried against it. 

Probably kites will prove particularly hard to disable, as many 
holes may be made in a kite without interfering with its power of 
flight, and should a stick break, as has happened on several occasions, 
the kite appears to descend quietly, without shock to the observer, 
and a fresh kite can quickly be fitted and a new ascent made. 

Necessity of Observation by Staff Officers—Before leaving the 
subject of captive ballooning, I would urge the advisability of Staff 
officers, especially senior officers of the General Staff, accustoming 
themselves to this method of observation. I know of no method by 
which one can so easily get a general grasp of the lie of country 
ahead ; nor is there any special danger or even great inconvenience to 
be apprehended in short ascents under normal conditions. Many men 
think that they will feel giddy, but I have known large numbers of 
people go up under ordinary conditions without more than one per 
cent. feeling in any way affected by the height or by the motion; one 
does not need to look down; actually one looks at a small angle from 
the horizontal—whilst it is obvious, that other things being equal, 
that officer’s observations will be the most useful for reconnaissance 
who is best fitted to judge of the importance of what he sees. 

Signal Balloons.—Small balloons with simple signals attached 
have been used with success on manceuvres; their use might, with 
advantage, be extended for war. 

The signal is very conspicuous in clear weather, and readily 
attracts the attention of troops in all parts of the field, with the 
advantage that it is seen simultaneously by all the troops, and does 
not need to be communicated as an ordinary message through many 
channels before reaching the individual. 

For a combined attack by forces situated at a little distance from 
one another it would appear valuable, or for a general cessation of 
attack, or in case of withdrawal. There can be no danger of one 
attack commencing before the other is ready, if they both start on 
the signal. But two things appear necessary, viz., that the signal 
balloon should go up from a stated place, and that it should be of a 
special shape or colour. 

The present organisation of a balloon company does not allow of 
signal balloons being used elsewhere than with the observation balloon. 
The small balloon company has its whole time taken up with the 
observation balloon, and has really no time to put up signals. In 
order to work the signals properly, an increase of 8 or 10 non-com- 
missioned officers and men with a proper signal outfit on a special 
carriage would be required, and would probably be well worth the 
extra transport. 

Free Balloons.—The free balloon has very limited uses in war. 
So far it has only been used during the Siege of Paris, where 2 great 
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number of such balloons were sent out of the town carrying despatches 
—and occasionally politicians. No effort appears to have been made 
to effect reconnaissances by such means. 

Free balloons may be useful for the first purpose, and in specially 
favourable circumstances might be used to communicate again into a 
fortress of considerable area, where the enemy only occupies a band 
of country round it; but not every balloon sent off, even with a 
favourable wind, can hope to land in the fortress, a very slight 
deviation of air current being sufficient to take it from the proper 
direction. It is absolutely at the mercy of the winds, though skill 
may enable advantage to be taken of air currents moving in different 
directions at different altitudes; still, it would always be doubtful if 
a balloon would reach the desired destination if such was of limited 
area. 

It has been suggested that where an invader lands, a free balloon 
reconnaissance might with advantage be made across his line of 
advance, but I do not myself hold out any hope of useful work of 
this nature. It would be necessary to go about 20 miles per hour, and 
stay up from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and I find that in these circum- 
stances, it is wonderful how little one sees of troops on the ground, 
except on main roads nearly directly underneath. If you imagine 
yourself trying to reconnoitre a position whilst moving in front of it 
on a motor car at 20 miles an hour, you can imagine some of the 
difficulties. 

It might be possible to obtain some information of an enemy’s 
position in a light wind by moving over it in a free balloon carrying 
carrier pigeons to take back the information gained, and sacrificing 
observer and balloon for the purpose, or a run might be made across an 
enemy’s position in a friendly country; but the observer would have 
little prospect of himself bringing back his observations. Still, he 
might take valuable photographs of a prepared position—earthworks 
come out very well—and perhaps with a bullet-proof car he might 
manage to bring them safely to where they could be developed; but 
he would have to go slowly and keep low to make any useful personal 
observations. 

Dirigible Balloons.—The dirigible balloon is a problem that will 
have to be faced in the next great war. Lebaudy’s balloon in France, 
which has gone 40 miles in about 2} hours, and for which a speed of 
25 miles per hour is claimed, has shown that such air-ships can in 
light winds proceed to desired points and return; but the present 
limitation of distance appears to render them useless for general 
scouting purposes, though they may prove even in their present stage 
exceedingly useful for limited journeys, as for reconnaissance of or from 
a position, or for use from or against a fortress. They are, however, 
excessively vulnerable, as when punctured they lose their shape, and 
it is only by retaining their shape they can make headway against the 
resistance of the air, and there are many very serious technical 
difficulties to be overcome before we can hope for great assistance 
from them. When we can obtain one capable of journeying 500 
miles and of staying up ia the air 24 hours at an average speed of 
20 miles per hour, the dirigible balloon will undoubtedly prove a 
factor of considerable importance in war—being in this way better 
than the free balloon, in that it can move against the wind and halt 
above any desired point. Whether it will be used for offence by 
dropping explosives from it I cannot say. Such use is at present, I 
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understand, barred by International Conventions. If, however, the 
unfortunate aeronaut, in addition to the ordinary risks inseparable 
from ballooning, is to be shot at and risk a violent death by his 
machine being blown to pieces in mid-air, I conclude he will feel 
himself entirely justified in making things as unpleasant as possible 
for people on the ground. 

Flying Machine or Propelled Aeroplane.—There is another and 
far more important phase of aerial locomotion which in the near 
future may probably have to be reckoned with, and that is the 
propelled aeroplane, or motor-driven kite. Valuable experiments 
are being made in this direction in many parts of the world, and 
some I know have met with such success that in a few years we may 
expect to see men moving swiftly through the air on simple surfaces, 
just as a gliding bird moves. Over 20 miles at one flight has been 
already covered by one such machina, and though at first the machine 
will be small and the operator so taken up in looking after the 
management of it that he will have no time to look about him, in 
time his movements to control it will become instinctive, and he will 
make a useful scout, whilst later, larger machines will be built and 
passengers will be carried who can devote all their attention to 
observation or to offensive operations, and then a new phase of war 
will be brought into being. 

Such machines will move very rapidly, probably never less than 
20 and up to 100 miles per hour; nothing but the heaviest storms will 
stop them. They will be small and difficult to hit, and very difficult 
to damaga, and their range of operations will be very large, partly 
owing to their great pace and ability to move actually as the crow 
flies and partly because they will be able to carry fuel sufficient for 
long journeys, the power required to drive them at high velocities 
being comparatively small. 

The Future.—These developments of ballooning proper are no 
longer the wild dreams of lunatic inventors, but serious problems 
of such great and immediate interest to every civilised nation that 
thev deserve far more attention than has hitherto been paid to them. 
When, as in course of time must happen, they become fully developed, 
war will be so immediately brought to the very door of the citizen 
just as it is now brought to coast dwellers by the Navies of the world ; 
that it will become amongst civilised nations a calamity far more 
real and far more dreaded than even at present, so that in the end 
it is probable that the aeronaut may prove to be the great peace-maker 
of the world. 


Colonel Lonspate Hate (late R.E.) :—I will ask a question or two, and 
the reason for my doing so is because a few years before the war I was 
officially called upon to report on this question of balloon observation. At 
that time there was rather a strong feeling between the officers of 
Engineers and the officers of the Staff College as to who ought to be 
the observer—whether it ought to be the staff officer, or whether it 
ought to be the Engineer officer ; and I am glad to find that the conclusions 
at which I arrived were exactly those at which the lecturer has arrived 
with his very great experience. It is a case of ‘‘eyes’’ or ‘no eyes”’ 
in going up in a balloon, and unless you send up an officer who thoroughly 
understands the whole situation, knows what is wanted to be seen, and 
is able to find out the information which is mest important, you might 
just as well have a man up there who has no eyes at all. A remark 
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was made to me in the train to-day by a staff officer who has seen in 
peace training a good deal of balloon observation, that the amount of 
useful and valuable information which is obtained at present from balloon 
observations is very small. He did not tell me by whom those observa- 
tions were taken, whether they were staff officers or whether they were 
balloon company officers. One of my recommendations to the authorities 
at the time was, that every [ngineer officer who was to be a balloon 
officer should go for some months to the Staff College—three or four 
months—in order to get a broadening of his views with regard to war, to 
work out schemes, to take part in staff rides, and so forth; in fact, to 
learn, really, what was useful to those to whom he had to report. There- 
fore, I should like to ask Colonel Capper this question. He told us 
that there are three officers in each balloon company. Are they normal 
Engineer officers, or do they undergo a special training in what to observe, 
and how to report it? If they are only normal Engineers, accustomed to 
technical ballooning, I, with the highest admiration for my brother officers 
of the car, do not think their reports can be worth much. Therefore, I 
am anxious to find out from Colonel Capper whether these balloon officers 
are specially trained, because, according to my mind, a normal Engineer 
is no good up in a balloon. Then there is a remark in Colonel Capper’s 
lecture which has very much surprised me, and that is, where he recom- 
mends us old people to go up in a balloon—the seniors—and to observe for 
ourselves; and he told us that in his experience only 1 per cent. was 
affected. All I can say is, that the military elderly members of the 
profession must have changed much in the last ten years. In my youth 
I was accustomed to great heights. I have actually gone up a perpen- 
dicular ladder and stood on the top of the cross of St. Paul’s. As a 
Cockney, I played all over the roofs of Charterhouse. I do not know 
whether my friend Colonel Romilly was with me at Metz on one occasion, 
but I remember taking a number of young Staff College officers to the 
outer gallery at the spire of Metz Cathedral, which is about the most 
jumpy place one could be on. I remember eloquently pointing out the 
different battle-fields ; but when I turned round at the end of my remarks 
T found that I was talking to the thin air! Those young fellows had 
lost their heads in that jumpy gallery of Metz Cathedral; they had not 
been able to stand it. And when I came down to look for them I found 
one absolutely wandering round a room, unable to find the door. That 
impressed me about these heights. | Now with regard to my own experience 
of ballooning, what was laid down by the ballooning people in those days, 
when I was asked to go up in a captive balloon and report on this 
question? General Bruce Brine was the C.R.E., and he warned me 
in his office about the experience I might encounter. He told me that 
on a previous occasion a sapper, who went up with the observer, had to 
put his legs round the man’s neck to prevent him jumping out; and he 
told me to be careful. I laughed him toscorn. I said: ‘‘ Heights never 
affect me.’? All T can say is, that I went up 290 feet alone, and when 
1 got up that 200 feet I hailed to the signalman to pull me down at once. 
T was seized with the same feeling, and if I had not been at once pulled 
down, I should have deliberately jumped clean out of the car; and there 
was no sapper to put his legs round my neck! In those days the sappers 
took a very different line, and warned you that it would be very risky 
indeed. Therefore, if you are going to have A.A.G.’s, D.A.G.’s, and 
G.0.C.’s stuck in your car and sent up, I think there will be an opening 
for promotion in the British Army. There is only one other question 
which I should like to ask Colonel Capper. He has described the 
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difficulties he has experienced in taking balloons about the country, the 
telegraph wires and so on, but he has not spoken of a densely wooded 
country. Now in peace maneuvres I have seen the balloon section 
absolutely impeded on account of having to go along a good road througn 
a wood; with the slightest wind it is almost impossible. Colonel Capper 
remarks in his lecture that during the war of 1870 balloons were not 
tried for the purpose of reconnaissance. : 

Colonel Carrer :—There are no records. 

Colonel LonspaLte Hae :- 1 can assure Colonel Capper that they were 
tried on the Loire at Orleans. 

Colonel Carrer :—F ree balloons, I mean. 

Colonel Lonspate Hate :—No, captive balloons. A captive balloon 
was tried and found to be absolutely useless on account of having to be 
teken through that large forest at Orleans. We have many wooded 
tracts in this country, and I should like Colonel Capper to tell us from 
his experience whether he does not think that a wooded country is one 
of the greatest obstacles to carrying about a captive balloon. 


Colonel L. B. Frienp, R.E. :—I should like to make a few: remarks 
upon the very interesting lecture we have heard. Some few years ago 
when I was Secretary of the Royal Engineer Committee, I had some 
experience of the work which was going on then, and it has been very 
interesting for me to hear the progress that has been made since those 
days. One or two things I find rather difficult to understand from 
the lecture. The captive balloon seems to be at present confined to the 
small one-man lifting balloon, and on that account, no doubt, as Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale has said, it is very difficult with our present balloons to make 
observations. You want a practical, technically trained man, and also 
a man who has experience of General Staff needs, one man who knows 
what to look for, and the other man who can see what is to be looked for. 
I think at the present stage, when we have only these small one-man 
lifting balloons, the only use they can be put to is to have a trained 
Royal Engineer officer, who is constantly in the air, and also able to 
appreciate the features of the ground below him. I understand that is 
a very difficult point, and trom the little experience I have nad I found 
it was most difficult even to distinguish valleys from hills a long distance 
off, when they were not well marked. I have always thought myself 
the line to work upon would be to follow the French and have a larger 
balloon—capable of lifting two people, one who should be a _ trained 
observer, and the other a man in the confidence of the Commander- 
in-Chief, a man who knew what he wanted to find out. Colonel Capper 
also says that these captive balloons, as we have them at present—-the 
small one-man lifting balloon—should be pushed forward with the advance 
guard. Ithink from what I have seen of those sort of balloons in service 
and in manceuvres, that it would be very difficult, considering what an 
advance guard has to do, and the amount of transport it has to take 
with it, to find room also for these captive balloons. Therefore, I think 
still more we should rather push forward on the lines of having a bigger 
captive balloon, capable of holding two men who should confine themselves 
to the observation of masses of troops, directing artillery fire, and to 
general signalling purposes between different branches of the same force 
which may be separated by several miles of ground. I think, as Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale has said, it is very difficult with our present balloons to 
get a staff officer to go up by himself. I must say I have never 
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experienced the difficulty he has told us about. I have been up once or 
twice myself for short distances. Generally, I have rather a weak head, 
and cannot even look over cliffs with safety, but I have never felt the 
slightest tremor in going up in a balloon because I had something to hold 
on to with my hands, and I think that fact makes a very great difference. 
I agree with the lecturer in thinking the percentage of people who feel 
badly after the first ascent is very small. There is just one other point 
| should like to allude to. In the last part of his lecture Colonel Capper 
spoke of aeroplanes. I should like to know why it is essential that the 
machines must go fast, and also whether it is possible to go down wind 
with them? Are they obliged to go up wind, and go fast, in order to get 
the necessary pressure to keep up? 


Colonel Hucu Pearse, D.S.O. :--I only rise, as did Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale, to ask Colonel Capper one or two questions. I did not quite 
understand the arrangement he proposed with regard to a balloon accom- 
panying the advanced guard, whether it is to go inflated and attached 
to its wagon, or whether it is to accompany the advanced guard in its 
wagon and be inflated and sent up when an observation is desired. If 
the balloon is to be sent up when wanted, I should like to ask Colonel 
Capper if he could say, roughly, how long it takes to inflate it? He 
said it could be very quickly deflated if the advance guard wanted it no 
longer, or was compelled to retire. The other information would be also 
interesting, I think. Another point I should like to ask Colonel Capper, 
if he has no objection to telling us, is, what the balloon has done in the 
way of detecting gun positions in active service? Six years ago I saw 
a balloon being used for that purpose, and I think it would be extremely 
interesting to know what report the balloon officer was able to make. 
The balloon I refer to was used at Vaalkrantz, and there were twenty 
thousand people watching it. An interesting map was sent round at 
the time, prepared (I believe) by Colonel Sandbach, the intelligence officer, 
showing the position of all the Boer guns that surrounded Vaalkrantz. 
Some of us went over the ground afterwards, taking the map with us, 
and we saw that it was very correct; every gun had been located with 
practically complete accuracy. Perhaps Colonel Capper can tell us if 
the balloon made this discovery, or if the gun positions were found out 
in other ways? I should like further to ask him whether he considered 
the balloon on that occasion was able to go up high enough to be fully 
useful, because that was a doubt which some of us felt at the time? It 
is difficult to judge the height in a mountainous country, but the balloon 
appeared to us spectators not to rise high enough, and we thought that 
the balloonist could not have been as useful as if he had been able to 
ascend higher. 


Major B. F. S. Bapen-Powett (late Scots Guards) :—I also desire to 
ask a question or two, if I may. First of all, it has been mentioned, 
both by the lecturer and some of the speakers in the discussion, that it 
is often of very great value to get a balloon up at short notice for one 
definite object—to observe some one point. Some years ago I.was witness 
of some interesting experiments, conducted with the hot air balioon 
introduced by the late Mr. Bacon and Mr. Maskelyne. I do not know 
whether any experiments have been made at Aldershot with hot air 
balloons, but this particular one struck me as being rather a_ useful 
arrangement. The balloon, which was only a model, although a good 
sized model, as far as I remember it, contained about 1,000 cubic feet, 
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and this was inflated within one minute. It rose to a good height in 
the air, but without any heating arrangement, so that it very quickly 
descended. It struck me, however, that a balloon rather larger than 
that, capable of carrying one man, might have gone up, and the man 
might have made a distinct observation and come down again within a 
few minutes; of course, provided that a suitable wind was blowing, and 
not one too strong or going in the direction of the enemy. I should 
like to know whether Colonel Capper has made any trials of such an 
apparatus? Another point referred to by the lecturer was, with regar1 
to the prohibition by International Law of the dropping of explosives 
from balloons and aerial machines. I rather thought that was not the 
case, and it is important to have it definitely decided whether it 1s 
prohibited or not. I believe some measure was brought forward of a 
temporary character, that is to say, it was only to be in existence for 
one year. Then with reference to the difficulty of obtaining good trained 
observers for balloons, I have come across many officers who have said 
how greatly they would like a balloon ascent, but never get the opportunity. 
Why they do not go in for these balloon courses, which have been for 
some years in existence, I do not know; but there seems to be a certain 
amount of doubt whether they will really care about going through a 
regular course, although they might be very easily encouraged to make 
a few trials, by going up in a captive balloon, and after a very few 
ascents, they would get over that first fear which is always apt to 
haunt a novice ina balloon. Colonel Capper also mentioned the pom-pom 
as an enemy of the balloon. I cannot help thinking that the pom-pom 
is the natural enemy of the balloon, and it would be useful to know 
whether anyone had considered arranging the carriage of a pom-pom, so 
that the gun may be elevated to a considerable height to fire at a balloon, 
especially at a dirigible air-ship almost directly upwards. That would 
be a most valuable innovation, especially as air-ships are evidently coming 
to the fore in warfare. 


Colonel E. A. AttHam, C.B., C.M.G.:—May I, as an old intelligence 
officer, say how delighted I am to notice that the lecturer proposes to 
bring about a closer union between the Intelligence Staff of the Army 
and the balloon detachment? Nothing assists the Intelligence Staff more 
than that all information, no matter in what way obtained, should pass 
through one channel in order to be collated, pieced together, and formed 
into one homogeneous whole, to be laid before the Commander of the Army. 
It is only by such close communication between the various branches of 
reconnaissance, whether cavalry, volunteers, scouts, or spies, that a 
thoroughly satisfactory system of intelligence can he arranged ir the field. 
Perhaps one of the greatest proofs of the interest that has been taken this 
afternoon in the very able lecture we have heard, is the number of questions 
which various speakers have addressed to the lecturer. I am going to 
trespass still further on his good nature by addressing one or two more 
questions to him. He has touched somewhat lightly on a point which I 
venture to think is perhaps a most important point in future wars, namely, 
the question of the reconnaissance of entrenchments. Those of us who 
have endeavoured to study, with such means as lie in our power, the 
lessons of the war in Manchuria, cannot but be struck with the enormous 
importance of the use of the spade, whether in the attack or in the 
defence. The use of the spade in defence is, of course, a familiar 
and old lesson to all of us, but the use of the spade in the attack I 
venture to think is somewhat of a novelty, and that it will become a 
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most prominent feature in the battles of the future there seems to be no 
manner of doubt. Reconnaissance, therefore, of entrenchments, will 
be more and more important, and yet become more and more difficult. 
Modern entrenchments seek concealment, whereas old entrenchments did 
not seek to conceal themselves at all. We all know that the Boers in 
South Africa dug their trenches flush with the ground in such a manner 
that observation was almost impossible. In studying the South African 
campaign I recollect one instance, and one instance only, of observation 
of entrenchments from a balloon. It was a somewhat important one. 
Sir Henry Colvile tells us in his book on ‘‘ The Work of the Ninth 
Division’ that his plan for the final advance of General Smith-Dorrien’s 
Brigade, on the western face of Cronje’s Laager, was based on observations 
made by an Engineer officer the day before, of the exact position of a 
certain Boer trench which flanked the Laager and protected the main 
Boer entrenchment from being enfiladed. The Engineer officer was able 
to assure General Colvile that if that flank trench could be rushed— 
which lay some 500 yards in advance of the position Smith-Dorrien 
occupied—the whole of the Boer trenches could be enfiladed. On that 
report General Colvile based his orders which resulted in Smith-Dorrien’s 
very successful night advance. What I should like to ask the lecturer is : 
Can he say at what distance it is possible for officers from a balloon to 
locate entrenchments with any precision? It seems to me that will be 
a very important point, and of great assistance in future reconnaissance. 
As regards artillery fire, I venture to think it is a great deal a matter 
vf constant practice, constant working together between balloon detach- 
ments and batteries. I had not the honour of being at Paardeberg 
myself, but I believe it was tried there, and that the results were not 
satisfactory to artillery officers, no doubt entirely from want of practice. 
I happened to come across a note the other day which a commander put 
down in his diary, to the effect that the practice was extremely confusing, 
and he had not been able to work it to his own satisfaction. No doubt 
from the Okehampton practice, which the lecturer has referred to, we may 
expect very good results in the next war. As regards the position of the 
balloon on the line of march, there can be no manner of doubt. It seems 
to me that its proper place is with the body for reconnaissance, that is, 
with the advance guard. It is no use putting a unit which exists for 
reconnaissance behind with the main body, whose movements and actions 
depend on the reconnaissance reports. The main body does not exist 
for reconnoitring; it exists for attack. It is the duty of the advance 
guard to reconnoitre. It seems to me only a matter of common sense 
tactics that the balloon detachment should be pushed forward as far as 
is consistent with safety. 


Colonel J. E. Carrer, C.B., in reply, said :—The questions are more 
numerous than I expected, but I am glad to see so much interest taken 
in the subject. With regard to the remarks of Colonel Lonsdale Hale, 
I do not think I can go anything like as far as he goes, and say that we 
might as well have nobody up in the balloon as have a man who had 
not a technical training and endowed with good judgment. A man who 
has good eye-sight, and who can use his glasses, can at least report events 
that are happening. But I entirely agree with Colonel Lonsdale Hale 
that the proper man to go up is the man who knows the situation, and 
can judge of it, and that man should be an important staff officer. I 
can also say that I would rather have a trained observer who would 
observe what he was told, than one whose observation was indifferent, 
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though he were better qualified to draw conclusions while in the balloon. 
One or two men I have come across seem to be absolutely at home in a 
balloon from the very start, and appear to work very well indeed; but 
the average man wants training, and a great deal of it. I was over 
in Paris the other day and saw the French balloon corps; they have a 
rather large balloon, which takes up, as has been recommended by speakers 
this afternoon, two or three officers, one of whom is always a staff officer. 
But their staff officers go there for a three to six months’ course in 
observation, because the French War Department has established to its 
satisfaction the necessity of training an officer to observe from the air. 
My own experience with regard to it is, that it requires quite a deal of 
training to get very satisfactory results. In this country balloon officers 
do not at present go to the Staff College; they are the average officers of 
the Engineers; and all the training they get in what to observe and how 
to observe is what I can give them. But they have not the facilities 
offered them of studying the tactical branch of the work, which I think 
would he very useful for them to know, and, in fact, is really necessary 
for them to know, as long as we have no staff officers, or very few, who 
are capable of making satisfactory observations from a balloon. With 
regard to the question of the number of people affected by the’ motion, 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale rather hinted that I wanted to get promotion by 
inducing senior officers to go up in a balloon. It is a little difficult to 
explain in the course of a short lecture like this, everything that one 
means — I said affected under ordinary conditions — conditions of a 
moderate wind. Since Colonel Friend’s time—certainly since Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale’s time—I fancy we have made certain alterations in the 
management of a spherical captive balloon which rendered it a great deal 
steadier than it used to be, and since those times we have had a good 
many people up, and I honestly think that what I named was about the 
percentage that are really in any way seriously affected by a short observa- 
tion in ordinary weather. If you try to go up when the balloon is 
about at its limit, it may affect you. Colonel Lonsdale Hale, I think, 
knows my brother very well, a man who has never professed to be much of 
a sailor, but he came to me after he had left the Staff College seeking 
a little balloon instruction, and I sent him up with another officer in 


what we call the limit of wind. He could not go up very high. He 
wanted to see whether he was affected, and he told me he was not affected 
in any way, and he could observe quite easily and comfortably. We 


have the recorded experience of a number of people that are taken up 
ir ordinary captive balloons in shows and so on, and I do not believe there 
is one in a hundred of those who are affected at all. Of course, in 
those cases the weather conditions are not bad, but I do not propose 
that a novice should go up when the weather conditions are bad. When 
they are bad I myself have felt after being up for some time that I 
should like a glass of brandy on coming down. But there is nothing in 
a balloon, properly rigged, and on an ordinary day with wind up to 
fifteen miles an hour, that should affect anybody’s stomach the least bit 
in the world. With regard to the question of a wooded country, I 
rather looked upon a wooded country as an obstacle, and if the country 
is very heavily wooded, it is doubtful whether anyone would wish to 
encumber himself with a filled balloon at all, because a balloon going 
through a wooded country would be a source of delay. The whole question 
is, whether the wind is with you or whether it is against you. If the 
wind is with you, all you have to do is to send your wagons to the other 
side in the direction of the wind, and let yourself go with the wind and 
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trail over the trees; but, of course, if the wind is against you, and you 
have a very thick wood the only thing is to empty your balloon or wait 
for the wind to change. You might leave one balloon behind and go 
on with another, and fill it so as not to waste the first lot of gas, and 
then it is possible, if the wind changes, for two men to take the balloon 
along in the air to wherever you want it. In saying we were aiming at 
a small balloon, I have perhaps rather put officers under a misapprehension. 
Our balloon is not necessarily intended to be a one-man balloon. On a 
calm day it is possible to take two men up, provided they are not too 
heavy, to 1,000, 1,200, or sometimes 1,500 feet; but ordinarily my liking 
for sending up one man alone is, that I find observation is so much 
easier. 1 do not know what the French find, but I find that if there 
is another man in the car he moves. If you can imagine your arm being 
shaken just as you are looking through a telescope, you can imagine the 
annoyance of having another man sitting in the basket with you when 
you are trying to fix your glasses on a definite object. I have found, 
and other officers who have tried it will agree with me, that it is very 
much easier to observe by yourself than when you are with anybody else. 
1 think the remark about the position of the balloon with the advance 
guard has been much better answered by Major Altham than I could 
answer it, and | am glad to see Colonel Altham agrees with me. Colonel 
Friend also asked about the motor driven aeroplanes, whether they could 
gu with the wind or against the wind in the same way. Now when you 
are free in the air, you must understand that all your motion is relative 
to the air. You may go at 50 miles an hour through the air, and yet 
you may hover about one place if the air is moving at 50 miles an hour 
in the contrary direction. On the other hand, if you are going 50 
miles an hour through the air, and the air is moving 50 miles an hour 
over the ground in the same direction, the aeroplane will go 190 miles 
an hour over the ground. It does not matter whether the wind is with 
you or whether it is against you, but it does matter whether the wind is 
at the side of you or not, because you will be carried out of your course, 
and one side of the aeroplane gets the wind before the other side. It 
is only a matter of learning to steer and control the machine. Colonel 
Pearse asked about what time it took to send a balloon up into the 
air when it was lying unfilled on the wagons. Our record time is 21 
minutes, and there is no reason why, with a well-trained detachment, it 
should not be done every time in 25 minutes, that is to say, if you are 
told, when you are on the line of march, to put the balloon up, and if 
the ground is suitable, you ought to be able to get an observer starting 
up in the air in 25 minutes. Colonel Pearse also asked about the 
balloon at Vaalkrantz. Unfortunately I was not serving with the balloons 
in the South African War, so that I really cannot answer that question. * 
It did not come to my knowledge that the balloon had located with any 
satisfaction the position of the enemy’s guns at Vaalkrantz, but I think 
it is generally conceded that the balloon with General Buller’s forces was 
hardly a satisfactory article, and the men were not trained. I under- 
stand that the best of the equipment had been taken on by the company 
that went to Ladysmith. I doubt myself whether the balloon could get 
up high enough. However, I know that a balloon company officer made 
a very excellent sketch of Paardeberg, a sketch that was, I believe, 
entirely reliable, and found to be extraordinarily good and accurate. 
The hot air balloons referred to by Major Baden-Powell we have not 
tried, and I do not think we can expect to keep a varied stock of 
apparatus for every different kind of incident. We must have a general 
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service balloon, and the hot air balloon is not suitable as a captive 
balloon in a strong wind, the lift is very small, and the balloon has to 
be very large compared with our present balloon, which means that it 
meets with much more resistance from the wind. I should not myself 
care to go up in the air in any wind in a captive balloon with any heating 
apparatus, it would probably set light to the balloon. The question of 
officers being encouraged to go up was another point mentioned by Major 
Baden-Powell. We do encourage them. I take every opportunity of 
encouraging officers to go up in the balloon. When the balloons are 
out practising, manceuvring, and so on, if any officer comes along and 
says he would like to go up, as far as possible we send him up, and we 
have always given a most cordial invitation to every one to come and 
obtain training and experience, and see what going up in a balloon is 
like. I do not think the question of giving special elevation to pom-poms 
has been yet mooted. Colonel Altham spoke of the reconnaissance of 
entrenchments. It is very difficult to say at what distance you can see 
entrenchments, it depends on so many things; whether the entrenchments 
are well constructed, what the weather is like, and so on; but I think 
you ought to be able to make out at from four to six miles, given fairly 
good weather conditions, the general lines of entrenchment. I do not 
say that you will get them very accurately, but you ought to get them. 
When the King came down the other day to Frensham, it was a misty 
day, but some entrenchments were seen by a balloon officer about six 
miles off, although he did not locate them all. My own experience is, 
that entrenchments that are not manned, and where there is no move- 
ment at all round about them, are often very difficult to make out; but 
wherever there is movement, and the trenches are occupied, and there 
are people moving about in them, you can generally make them out after 
a bit at from four to six miles. I think those are all the questions I 
have to answer, and I thank you very much for the manner in which 
you have received my paper. 


The CHatrman (Field-Marshal Sir George S. White) :—I believe 
it is in accordance with the custom here for the Chairmaa 
t2 give something of a summing-up of the different opinions 
which have been expressed; but it appears to me that the issues which 
have been placed before you this afternoon have been so clearly put, 
that far from in any way elucidating them, I think I should be merely 
confusing them were I to attempt any summing-up. There is one point 
which I think will probably come home to all, namely, the point which 
was started by Colonel Lonsdale Hale with regard to the training of 
staff officers. I think in this discussion we have found out that our 


neighbours, the French, make ballooning and accurate observations from 


balloons part of their curriculum. 
Colonel Capper :—Not for all staff officers. 


The CHarrman :—At all events, it appears to me that that would be 
a@ very advantageous point for us to consider in the education of a staff 
officer. I think that the lecturer has pointed out to us that this military 
ballooning is a science altogether in its infancy. He has mentioned 
passenger balloons, and there is a certain consideration connected with 
that which I think is not altogether pleasant. I can imagine a man of 
gloomy forecast, perhaps suffering from mental neuralgia, about four 
o’clock in the morning picturing to himself armies of foreign nations 
standing waiting for a steady easterly wind in order to come across here 
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and descend upon our little island like a flight of locusts, altogether 
ignoring the grandest first line of defence that ever rode on the ocean; 
but I think at the same time it would take the imagination of a Jules 
Verne, or some such man, to give us a probable story of how the siege 
train would be transported under those conditions. But to take a more 
serious view, Il think everybody here will agree with me that it is evidently 
not only essential but that it is absolutely necessary that this young 
science should be carefully watched in its evolution in foreign countries 
by a specially trained technical officer, such as [ am glad to think our 
gallant lecturer of to-day is, so that the science may not creep away 
forward without our knowing what is going on; and that officer should 
also have a power of organisation to keep us abreast of the latest inventions 
both in the manufacture of balloons and the way to man them. There 
was one point which struck me in the lecture which I should like to 
bring to the notice of Colonel Capper. He talked about using homing 
pigeons from the balloon. Now when he mentioned that, it struck me 
that with an Army Corps marching there would be a great difficulty in 
settling where the homing pigeon should go to; he might fly home to his 
mate at some distance from the general officer in command. There is 
one point in which I agree with the lecturer most cordially, and that is 
the moral effect of a balloon. When I first read the lecture it awakened 
a chord in my memory which made me look up a long correspondence I 
had with Joubert, the Commandant-General of the South African 
Republican Forces. I wrote to him rather appealing against a system 
which his gunners, at all events, had of laying their guns upon the leading 
churches in Ladysmith—the churches especially—the town hall, and so 
on; and I think it was but natural that they should do so, for they were 
the leading points in our beleaguered position to catch the eye of the 
gunners. I received the following answer from him, which I think has 
never probably seen the light of day before. The letter is dated the 
4th November, 1899 :—‘‘ To the Commanding Officer of the British troops 
at Ladysmith: Honoured Sir,—In answer to yours of 3rd inst., just 
received, I beg to reply to the same, and to inform you that I regret. that, 
under circumstances over which I have no control, certain persons uncon- 
nected with the present military operations should have been killed. 
When on Monday last ’’—that was the day of Lombard’s Kop action— 
‘‘the attack from Ladysmith was made on my position I found that the 
whole town was a fortified camp, as it appeared that there was no side 
to be seen from which my position and men were not fired on. We 
also observed that from the centre or right of the town a balloon was seen 
to spy out my position. This was a sign to me that I was within my 
rights in doing this, and if a shell fell where I did not wish it, then it was 
naturally through the facts and circumstances given by me, and I hope you 
will recognise this.’? I think that that is a practical confirmation of what 
the moral effect of a balloon often is. He, naturally seeing this system 
of observing everything he was doing, would not embark in an advance 
which otherwise he might have made, thinking it would be unobserved. 
In conclusion, there is one point which I think everybody here is agreed 
upon, namely, that we are under a debt of deep gratitude to Colonel 
Capper for the excellent lecture which he has delivered to us, which is 
full of interest and instruction. I will now put the resolution to you, 
that we accord him a vote of thanks. It is now my pleasant duty, Colonel 
Capper, to convey to you the unanimous gratitude of the audience for 
your excellent, instructive, and interesting paper. 
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SOME LESSONS OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR. 


By Général DE NEGRIER. Translated by permission from the 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 





Continued from June Journat, p. 809, and conchuded. 


‘“ Whoever, at this present time, still believes in the value of 
positions is labelled in advance by the demon of defeat. With armies 
of the present day mobility alone permits of escape from destruction. 
He who ties himself to a fixed point is crushed, and when in a battle, 
of from 25 to 30 miles of front, the general has succeeded in im- 
mobilising his adversary in his positions, victory will only be a 
question of hours; it cannot slip from him.” 

These lines were written in the Revue de Paris of the 15th June, 
1898. The disregard of these truths has been the cause to the Russian 
Army of an uninterrupted series of defeats. Their persistence in 
clinging to some positions made one believe for some time that the 
Headquarter Staffs, having no confidence in the aptitude of the Russian 
soldier for skirmishing, wished to keep him in hand in defensive 
positions, or possibly launch him in compact order straight against 
the enemy in bayonet attacks. Starting from the 26th August, 1904, 
the numerical inferiority of the Russian Army can no longer be in- 
voked as the reason for this defensive. At the battle of Liao-Yang 
the Russians had 220,000 men and 600 guns, the Japanese 190,000 men 
and 500 guns. At the battle of Mukden, on the 25th February, 1905, 
the Russians had 380,000 men and 1,400 guns, the Japanese 320,000 
men and 954 guns; that is, 60,000 men less than the Russians. We 
are, then, compelled to recognise that the Russian conception of war 
is that of the defensive at organised positions, followed by counter- 
attacks. To strongly hold lines of works and trenches, to exhaust 
the assailant there, then, when the moment comes, to throw oneself 
with the bayonet upon him in order to overwhelm the broken remnants: 
such are the tactics which, from the beginning to the end of the 
war, have not ceased to be in_ favour. Two facts show 
how deeply these false principles had impregnated the minds of 
some generals. On the 25th August the Commander of the 10th Corps 
resolved to take the offensive the next day at 6 a.m. The Japanese 
were ahead of him, and attacked at 5 a.m. A general, meeting a foreign 
military attaché, said to him:—‘‘It is very fortunate that they at- 
tacked us before we had moved out, because if we had both met on 
the march what would have happened? We should have had to 
fight without positions.” 
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On the 2nd September the order to retreat was given. Before 
commencing its movement, the reserve was launched outside the works 
to attack the Japanese with the bayonet. It thus lost 1,800 men 
quite uselessly, then returned to the trenches in order to evacuate them 
subsequently during the night. 


The Russian Army had no wish to profit by any lessons from 
previous wars. The cult of the bayonet was carried so far that it 
always, under all conditions, was kept fixed. By every means in their 
power the leaders tried to persuade the soldiers that before all else 
they ought to place their trust in the bayonet. They repeated to 
them the words of Suvaroff :——‘‘ The bullet is foolish, the bayonet alone 
is wise.” In respect to the conduct of fire, the heresy was not less ; 
up to the end of August, 1904, the Russians fired by volleys, as in the 
times of Apraxine. 


The utilisation of ground has for the most part been limited to 
occupation of works and trenches. These, in place of being narrow 
and deep like the trenches of the Boers, were generally too large and 
insufficiently excavated. The Russians gave no heed to the experiences 
of the South African War. This war proved that the power of rapid 
rifle fire is such that it is not necessary to man the trenches with men 
elbow to elbow. One firer for every two yards is sufficient. Above 
that proportion the men get in each other's way, the fire is less 
effective, and a greater number of inen are exposed to artillery fire. 
The economy of effectives thus realised allows of maintaining stronger 
reserves, and of reinforcing the tlanks, which more than ever are the 
weak points. The Russians, always haunted by the fear of seeing 
their front forced, encumbered their trenches. The soldiers were 
sometimes in two ranks, thus exposing themselves to the action of 
shrapnel. At the battle of Lyao-Yang, General Kuropatkin held 
the victory in his hand. The army of Kuroki was exhausted. The 
Russians had several strong reserves intact. All that was wanted 
was to lead them to the attack. The rout of Orlofi’s division was 
only an episode in the battle. Did the Russian commandant allow 
himself to be influenced by this incident? In any case, in place of 
attacking, the army was omlered to fall back on certain prepared 
positions in the rear. It is useless to enter further into details. There 
are no lessons to be drawn from the Russian tactics. On the Japanese 
side it is quite different. 


We have seen that getting into touch from a distance was ac- 
complished by means of officers’ reconnaissances, generally accompanied 
by some mounted men. But the zone of scouting was previously 
explored by spies. A Russian Report, of the date 23rd July—3rd 
August, 1904, thus states :—“ In advance of the troops march always 
some Chinese, who examine the country with the greatest care, because 
the least negligence exposes them to immediate death. 


“With this object, in the villages the Japanese carry off the 
father and sons of Chinese families. They hold the father as a hostage, 
while the sons are sent out to spy. Generally, they send two brothers 
in the same direction, but at different times, in order to compare 
on their return the reports of the one with the other. In case of 
disagreement the father is put to death. In the whole zone of ap- 
proach of the enemy a network of native spies is thrown out. Their 
duty is to follow all the movements of the Russians. Death is the 
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punishment, not only of treason but also of inaccurate information. 
Behind the spies come the small patrols of cavalry, doubled by the 
infantry. It is thus that, for three or four mounted men, there are 
always four or five infantrymen. When the horsemen trot, their 
shadows (the infantry soldiers) run behind them. After the patrols 
come the leading detachments, then the troops formed in small columns, 
with considerable intervals between them. Ordinarily the cavalry does 
not march in advance of the infantry, but in rear of the leading 
detachments. It assists in covering the artillery in advance or on the 
flanks. When a detachment chooses a position, as soon as the spies 
have examined the ground and reported that no Russians are in the 
vicinity, the advanced sections extend in lines and move on the 
position, where they lie down in battle position. Then only the 
principal forces arrive, and at once the digging of the trenches begins. 
The work is very quickly carried out. At the same time, the distances 
of remarkable points in front and on the flanks are accurately measured 
-——principally the places where the Russians could establish a line of 
fire. All the zone in front is divided into squares on plane tables 
foot by foot, prepared in advance, and on which the striking points 
are marked, showing opposite the distance, the number of the square, 
and the scale to be employed. These tables are then placed in every 
trench, and the officers point out to all the soldiers what is the mark 
on the table which corresponds to the real object in view. The 
sappers dig the communications towards the rear, make roads, construct 
foot-bridges, set the telephone wires up, and instal signal posts on the 
heights. They work the heliographs and other methods of signalling. 
Chinese, specially dressed, well paid, and armed with revolvers, were 
also employed as signallers. On the routes which the enemy ought to 
follow, ambuscades were placed. They consisted of two parties. The 
first, called “la porte,” is formed of some skirmishers who should let 
the enemy pass freely without giving any sign of their presence; the 
second is composed of the main body of the troops. When the enemy's 
reconnaissance arrives close to the position, it is signalled and received 
by a rapid fire, and when it falls back it is in its turn attacked by the 
“porte.” 

' In the earlier battles the Japanese infantry put into practice 
such portions of their regulations which had been conied from 
European Armies; but in the month of July, 1904, it abandoned 
for ever those antiquated methods of procedure. On the 15th June, 
at Vafangou, the infantry advanced to the attack in four lines, the 
first two skirmishing, the third in two ranks, the fourth line in 
columns of companies. In this order the famous decisive attack was 
delivered, so much praised by the old school. The losses were 
so ruinous that never again was this method of attack employed. 
The remnant of these intrepid troops could only reach the dead 
angle of the Russian positions, and remained there lying down 
until nightfall, when the Russians retreated. 

“You were without doubt astonished,” said a Japanese officer to 
a French officer at the conclusion of the battle of Liao-Yang, “ at 
the differences you observe in the tactics which you have seen us 
employ in peace time. We were not the less so ourselves. because 
you know that our regulations are identical with those of European 
Armies; thus we commenced to mancuvre according to the books, 
and it was thus that we seized the lines of Nanshan on the 27th May 
in one day! But at the price of what losses! Our 3rd Division, 
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which was on the left and got no advantage from the help of the 
gun-boats moored in the Bay of Kincheou, was decimated. We 
have profited by this lesson, and, thanks to acquired experience, we 
move forward with less speed and, in addition, make use of cover.” 

The characteristic of Japanese tactics is, in reality, a most care- 
ful use of cover. “‘ The Japanese use the ground in an ideal fashion,” 
says a Russian report. ‘‘ During the battle one sees nothing, not alone 
the movements of their reserves, but not even the links of the chain. 
One can say that they form part of the ground, and on occasions 
their troops have crawled on the ground for hundreds of yards, simply 
so as not to betray their presence. In every battle the flanks are 
the objects of the greatest attention; they have been for a long time 
convinced that in most cases it is impossible to pierce the front, and 
that it is necessary to operate by turning movements. Conseauently 
they believe that these last are the most dangerous. Therefore they 
always have strong reserves on the flanks, not only to oppose any 
enveloping movement on the part of the enemy, but also themselves 
to envelope the turning movement of the enemy and paralyse it. 
The Japanese do not readily bring their reserves into action. 
They reinforce and thicken the chain as far as the ground ahd cover 
permit. During the day they absolutely avoid attacks with 
bayonet, and take fully into account its power when used 
by the Russians. For this reason, the skirmishing lines move 
rapidly back before the charge, or else carefully open out in 
such a way that the attacking bodies may be met by the rapid 
fire of the troops in rear. This manner of acting has been con- 
firmed, as we know, by the neutralising of the attack of the 11th 
Regiment of East Siberian Sharpshooters at the battle of Kioulent- 
chen.” 

When attacking, the Japanese infantry-man has no knapsack. 
He carries rifle, cartridges, spade, canteen, rations, and the canvas 
tente-abri slung across the shoulder from left to right. 

Let us glance at the general principles of the attack. The 
ground having been reconnoitred by day by a few scouts, the ap- 
proach for the attack is made by night. By the end of the night 
the trenches are dug, and the troops take shelter, having in advance 
of them some skirmishers, who have also dug themselves out some 
shelters. A further move forward is made the following night; the 
troops of the 2nd line occupying the trenches abandoned by those 
preceding them, and so in succession. Under the protection of the 
batteries, the fighting line thus advances to a short distance. Fire 
is only opened at short range. The advanced !ine is gradually re- 
inforced to its utmost extent. Then the attack follows, generally by 
night, by a march executed, as far as possible, without a halt. 

An old French officer, who had fought for more than a year 
as a volunteer in a Boer commando, and become, by dilettantism, a 
war correspondent in General Oku’s army, followed in the firing line 
one of the most b/oody episodes of the battle of Liao-Yang. His 
account gives a clear idea of the tactics employed :—‘On the night 
of the 28th-29th August, the Japanese approached some Russian 
positions. On the 29th the advance was suspended during the day, 
and only resumed on the following night. The 3rd and 5th Divisions 
had received orders to seize the lines of Chiou-Chanpou, three 
miles to the south-west of lLiao-Yang. The force consisted 
of 20,000 infantry, 36 mountain guns, and 36 field howitzers. On 
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the 30th, before daybreak, the lst Battalion of the 41st Infantry 
Regiment, supported by the rest of the regiment, moved against 
the trenches, which occupied a spur situated on the extreme left of 
the Russians, and carried them at the point of the bayonet, after a 
bloody action. ‘The 3rd Division, on its side, commenced its advance 
during the night. The infantry advanced in several extended lines, 
échelonned in depth. The direction was to the left, the successive 
lines being ordered to keep at right angles to the railway, and 
rigorously maintain their alignment. 

The inextricable tangle of the Sorgho grass and the darkness 
constituted a serious difficulty; thus a little before dawn the first 
line found itself still 14 miles from the Russian positions. 

There it halted, and immediately dug trenches 
in order to obtain protection at daybreak against the Russian 
artillery, distant some 2,300 yards off. For this work the battalions 
had some tools carried on their backs like ours, and some battalion 
tools carried by four pack horses of the fighting train. On the 30th, 
at 5.30 a.m., the artillery duel commenced, which was carried on all 
day without result. The 3rd Division remained buried in its trenches 
on the plain without budging. The 5th Division, on the contrary, 
taking advantage of some natural cover in the ground and the occupa- 
tion of the spur situated on the Russian left, attempted an attack, 
but was recalled after having suffered considerable loss.” On the 
night of the 30th-3lst, the 5th Division recommenced the attack, 
and this time delivered an assault on two mamelons, which were 
captured and recaptured three times. In this bloody mélée two 
companies of the 41st were destroyed. The survivors of the lst Bat- 
talion succeeded in clinging to the position. They were reinforced 
by the rest of the regiment. And our dilettante officer rejoined 
them. Here is what he says:—‘‘‘ You are arriving in good time,’ the 
captain of the léading company said to me; ‘ Marshal Oyama has 
directed, in order to facilitate the enveloping movement of the first 
army, the seizure of the Russian position before night. The general 
attack is to take place shortly. We shall second it as well as we can 
by keeping up a fire on these trenches in front of us. Unfortunately 
we cannot bring our guns to bear on them.’ 

“Comfortably installed behind the large rocks, we turn our 
glasses on the plain. Suddenly, in the rear of a slope, a thin yellow 
line appeared. It is the Japanese infantry, who, having placed 
their knapsacks on the ground, have commenced the attack. For 
this attack the lines were broken up into small groups of twelve 
or twenty men, placed under the command of an officer or non- 
commissioned officer. Each of these groups was shown the point of 
the enemy’s position which it was to reach; it was the only indica- 
tion received from those in command. The first line leapt from the 
trenches. The group-commanders sprang in advance, running with all 
their might to the nearest rise in the ground, where they threw them- 
selves down. Their sections followed them, without preserving any 
order, each man’s sole idea being to get as soon as possible to 
the spot where he could lie flat. I fixed my glass on one of these 
sections. It crossed first a plantation of Sorgho grass without being 
discovered by the enemy; but see it when it debouches in a bean- 
field. The yellow dots rush forward; men fall, some not to rise 
again. Now, before the whole Russian position one can make out 
the Khaki swarms approaching by rushes. The men follow the 
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leader, who selects the cover in advance and the line of advance to be 
followed in order to reach it. Often, profiting by favourable cover 
situated outside the line of march, one could see groups inclining 
to the right and left, taking the same route as the adjoining section, 
and then returning to its first line of advance. Thus, as early as the 
first halt, the original excellent alignment is broken. We could see 
sections dispersed on the glacis, some lying down, others crouching, 
others again full on the move. The nine hundred yards to advance 
up to the Russian accessory defences are crossed in this way, and it 
is there only that all that remains of the first Japanese line reforms 
under shelter of the earthen embankments clumsily thrown up by 
the Russians to protect their wire obstacles. 

“When the first line of the assailants arrived half-wav to its 
objective, the second line, in its turn, quits the trenches, where 
it had remained under shelter, and rushes for the glacis, utilising 
the ground and advancing as the first line had done. The third 
line follows the second, and so in succession. Six successive columns 
mount the slope, strewn with the bodies of the dead and wounded, 
and one after the other reaches the shelter of the protecting em- 
bankment, 100 yards from the enemy’s trenches. During this time 
some volunteers cut the steel wire under the muzzles even of the 
Russian rifles. By creeping they succeed in opening some passages 
across the accessory defences, but very few of these heroes rejoin 
their companions! The company lying by my side keeps up as rapid 
a fire as possible; the Russians increase equally the intensity of theirs ; 
men fall round us; but one listens neither to the whistling of the 
bullets nor to the crackling of the musketry, nor the more distant 
thunder of the guns. Standing up now in order to see better, we have 
only attention for the furious battle being carried on within 800 
yards of us. All the Japanese line is lit up by the flash of steel 
leaving the scabbards. It is the last phase—the Assault! The 
officers once more quit the shelter to the cry of “ Banzai,” repeated 
by all the assailants. The advance is difficult but sure, in spite 
of the network of barbed wire, the ftrows-de-loup, and the pitiless 
fire. Some units are destroyed; others take their place. The flood 
may be checked for an instant, but its advance continues. See 
them now some yards from the trenches. Then on the Russian side 
the long grey line of the Siberian Rifles stands erect in its turn, 
fires a last volley at the enemy, and descends at a run the reverse 
of the mountain. Our company redoubles its fire on the retreating 
enemy, then the men quit their cover and join in the pursuit. The 
fire of the position in échelon takes us in flank. The company is 
decimated in an instant, and the sections with difficulty reform 
behind the protecting crest ; but the battle is gained, the assault having 
lasted exactly an hour and ten minutes. The Russians only hold 
some points of the line in order to effect their retreat under cover 
of the night.” 

To march and attack by night, to burrow in the ground by day, 
such are the essential characteristics of the tactics rendered necessary 
by the power of the weapons of today. In the offensive the tool 
of the pioneer has become indispensable to each infantry-man. He 
must be trained to dig while lying down, and to bury himself thus 
little by little until he is quite sheltered. The trenches excavated 
hy the advanced lines are successively occupied by the reserves. Finally, 
for the first time, we have seen steel shields used to protect the men 
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told off to cut the network of steel wire. At the battle of Mukden, 
as the ground was frozen, the infantry were provided with sand bags, 
which the men placed in front of themselves. 

The general form of the attacks has never varied. Successive 
efforts, obstinately repeated, have only been employed. Sometimes 
they have succeeded in breaking down the most obstinate resistance. 
We may cite as an example the attacks of the night of the 4th 
March at Koudolizun, renewed thirteen times, and those of the 5th 
March at Kondiaza, where General Dainloff had to resist nineteen 
successive attacks. 


The Russo-Japanese war has once more shown that offensive 
tactics can alone assure victory. An army forced to adopt the 
defensive, whether for political reasons or on account of numerical 
inferiority, should defend itself by incessant counter-attacks. We 
have already seen it in 1814; in this respect this campaign will always 
remain the most suggestive of examples. 

Napoleon, mancuvring ‘between the Allied armies, always at- 
tacked. His numerical imferiority never tempted him to take up a 
defensive position. Bar-sur-Aube, Craonne, Laon, Reims; Saint 
Dizier, are some offensive battles and some victories; but the war of 
1904-05 equally proves that the old methods no longer suit the armies 
of to-day. One of the superiorities of the Japanese is to be found in 
the fact that their army was not wedded to the past by routine 
which we honour with the name of traditions. Now that the two 
years’ service imposes on us a new law of cadres, we must take 
advantage of it to give the Army the organisation which fits in 
with the new tactical requirements. The logical deductions of the 
lessons of the war which has just concluded lead to the following 
conclusions :— 

The complete reorganisation of our cavalry is essential; it is 
necessary to recognise the difficulty of this in advance. What we have 
been accustomed to call the “ cavalry spirit ” is opposed to fighting on 
foot, which has now become essential. For the old school to place 
foot to the ground is to lose caste; it sees in equitation an object, 
whilst it is only a means, and this accounts for its devotion to races, 
horse shows, tournaments, and its contempt for the firearm. The 
public, fascinated by spectacles provided for them, pushes it on this 
road, whilst the leaders, who understand the future réle of cavalry, 
do not dare to speak for fear of being accused of heresy, and having 
their future prospects affected. Now, the question stands thus: The 
point is to get our cavalry to pay less attention to old-time evolutions 
and tournaments and to give more to the study of modern fighting. 
Of a truth, it will not abandon the old paths, in which it has reaped 
so many laurels, without regret, but these paths really only lead to 
useless sacrifices. 

The time has come when the methods of war have to be changed. 
It is necessary that in dismounted fighting the cavalry should be pre- 
pared to sweep away the enemy, as it knew how to do when mounted 
in its dashing charges of former days. 

First of all, the different divisions of the arm, cuirassiers, hussars, 
Chasseurs, etc., ought to be merged into one single cavalry force. 
The regiments will only differ the one from the other by the nature 
of their horses, which should be on the same footing. The uniform 
for all will be alike. The hat should be the broad-brimmed felt one 
used in the U.S. Army, giving protection from both the rain and sun, 
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and allowing the wearer to fire lying down; jacket with turn-down 
collar; loose trousers; lace boots and leggings, allowing men to march 
over ploughed land. In place of the cloak the poncho of the Mexican 
horseman of waterproof wool; it covers the man, can be folded in 
front of him on the saddle, and is unfolded without difficulty. For 
weapon, the infantry-rifle, with the bayonet fixed alongside the scabbard 
of the sabre attached to the right of the saddle. In regard to this, 
it may be useful to recall that all the English cavalry has been 
armed with the infantry rifle, and knows now that in battle it has 
to act as infantry. The manner in which the rifle is carried is con- 
venient, and does not tire the horseman as our carbine does; the 
butt rests in a sort of leather bucket suspended on the left side of 
the saddle; the loose slings are so attached that the muzzle of the 
rifle does not reach beyond the Jevel of the shoulder, the upper buckle 
being fastened to the upper band of the rifle. Another system of 
slinging, that of Captain Anderson, is adopted in the Indian Army. 

But let us return to the general conditions of the 
employment of cavalry. We know that scouting can only be 
usefully carried out by specialists. It requires the qualities of 
energy, sung-froi/, endurance, good eyesight, the possessors of all 
which have to be carefully chosen. Each regiment has to form scouts, 
to give them certificates, to pick out the best among them in order to 
form, at the time of mobilisation, groups attached to the head- 
quarter staffs of the army corps and the Army. It will be necessary 
to give them the rank of non-commissioned officer, to induce them to re- 
engage, and to mount them on the sturdiest and best horses of the 
squadrons, which should receive each year the necessary number 
of thorough-breds. The simpler service of getting in touch with 
the enemy should be carried out by the ordinary patrols. Each 
squadron ought to be provided with two machine guns on the model 
of the Danish cavalry. The divisional artillery will include two 
batteries of 14 inch automatic machine guns, known as “ Pom-poms,” 
and a battery of large calibre howitzers, as their being able to be 
dismounted in several parts, causes them to be as mobile as the 
lightest cavalry gun. 

This organisation will permit of piercing the screens and of pene- 
trating to a distance within the enemy’s lines, by which alone useful 
information can be obtained. As regards its tactical ré/e, we must now 
consider the cavalry as an arm which permits the officer in command 
to move to any desired spot with the maximum of rapidity the rifles, 
guns, and machine guns necessary to produce a decided result or 
guard against any contingency. Thanks to the speed with which 
they can move, masses of cavalry will play in future battles a 
preponderating réle. They will form the reserves that the general 
will have under his hand and with which he can bring about tactical 
surprises. With the enormous fronts of the battles of the jresent 
day no other arm can arrive in time and produce this effect. By its 
fire suddenly blazing forth at an unexpected spot, it will change 
retreat into rout; then, mounted, sabre in hand, it will reap more 
trophies than it has ever done before. 

Far from being diminished, the ré/e of cavalry will then assume 
a capital importance. In order to fulfil it, cavalry must be numerous. 
Consequently it is of importance that it should not be scattered about 
on accessory duties, such as for escort, orderly, and _ outnost 
duty, close to the main body. The divisional cavalry, the 
squadrons of reserve, ought to be represented by all branches 
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of their arm. It would be expedient to apply without delay 
the organisation recommended by Napoleon in his ‘ Notes 
on the Art of War” (8rd Note, Cavalry): “The scouts 
will be loltigueurs & Cheval mounted on as small horses as possible. 
They will furnish the escorts for the superior oflicers and generals of 
their divisions, will escort prisoners and baggage, and will furnish 
the communication posts.’ We ought, then, to create in each 
infantry corps a company of mounted infantry. It is easy to find 
25,000 or 30,000 horses of small height which at present are not 
requisitioned. These companies will only be formed at the moment 
of mobilisation, except ip the covering troops, where they will always 
be ready. It will be sufficient to maintain in the other infantry 


corps the necessary saddlery, etc. All agriculturists are fit to 
mount these horses without preliminary instruction. The mounted 
companies of the South Oran are evidence of this. Four 


platoons of twenty-five men, of whom one is a sous-officier and two 
corporals, that is, 100 men a regiment, will be sufficient. There 
would thus be a platcon per battalion and one for the staff. 
Each regiment, having its scouts always with it, their duty in the 
field could not be easier arranged for. 

The artillery must look two essential points in the face: First, 
to provide a very large ammunition supply; next, to construct a 
large calibre artillery, of which the batteries will be allotted to the 
corps d’armée. If, for some special reason, the general commanding 
the army wishes to mass these batteries, there is nothing to prevent 
his doing so; but in principle, this artillery should be a weapon of 
corps d’armée, In view of the extension of field-works, it will find 
constant employment in battle. 

Indirect fire being the rule, the batteries ought to be provided with 
telephonic matériel and signalling apparatus, permitting the com- 
mandant, who is for the most part away from his guns, to be in 
constant communication with them. The transport of ammunition 
from the caissons to the guns ought to be made the object of special 
study. In the generality of cases the gun will have to be placed in 
battery between its two caissons; the sheltered area will thus be 
larger and the number of charges ready to hand will allow of waiting, 
in order to renew the supply, for lulls in the enemy’s fire. 

Night attacks will be constantly resorted to. Fire with combined 
elevations will often allow of artillery taking part, if it disposes of a 
sufficient number of search-lights. One six-horse wagon is sufficient 
for a group of three batteries. The wagon carries the gasoline motor, 
the dynamo, and the search-light. The latter can be carried by hand, 
so that it can be placed on the crest, while the motor, vareeling its 
cable, finds shelter some way off. This somewhat large number of 
search-lights is necessary, because on land one can only obtain 
sufficient view by converging two points of rays from a distance on 
the same point. It will then be useful to use the search-lights of 
several groups in pairs. In that which concerns infantry, our regula- 
tions of the 3rd December, 1904, comply with the new requirements. 
The lessons of the Russo-Japanese war confirms the correctness of its 
principles and the advantage based on its spirit of taking the initia- 
tive and the offensive. As soon as completed by detailed instruc- 
tions in night fighting, the employment of compasses with illuminated 
faces, etc., will be excellent ; but the equipment of the infantry soldier 
must be modified. He cannot fight with a knapsack on his back. 
His load must be separated into two parts—that which he can leave 
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behind him (his change of clothes, etc.) and that of which he has 
need in order to fight several days in succession (cartridges, rations, 
and entrenching tool). Every infantry soldier ought to carry one 
of these tools; ours is an excellent one, as a man can dig with it 
while lying on the ground. It will be sufficient if three men out of 
four carry one, the fourth carrying a pick or bill-hook. But it is 
not less indispensable that each man should be provided with a 
tente dabri. The enormous concentrations which precede battles, 
their long durations, oblige the troops to bivouac. Cantonments will 
be very rare. The tente d@abri alone allowed the Japanese to carry 
on an offensive campaign; without the tent the army of Kawamoura 
could not have reached Mukden. It marched twenty-five days in an 
almost desert country in a Siberian temperature, which never rose 
above 15° below freezing point. During the scorching days of the 
battle of Liao-Yang, the reserves sheltered themselves under the small 
tents stretched on their rifles. 

We have passed rapidly in review the modifications that experience 
shows to be necessary. It should be stated that the slowness of 
the Japanese operations must be principally attributed to the difficulty 
of renewing the supplies of provisions and ammunition. The con- 
sumption of these exceeded all anticipations. In order to pre- 
serve to our enormous armies their capacity of movement, two steps 
must be taken without delay:—1. The construction of refrigerating 
stores, which alone permit of feeding the troops; 2. The construction 
of 625 miles of narrow gauge (2 feet) railway on the Péchot system, 
with 120 or 130 motors. This system, which is used in our entrenched 
camps, permits of 6} miles being laid down per day, on no matter 
what roads, and assures the connection with the stations of the large 
gauge railways. No other solution is now possible; the mobility of our 
armies depends on it. 

We have only intended to call attention to the essential charac- 
teristics of this war. Although other lessons can be drawn from it, 
such as the necessary dispositions for relieving the fighting lines in 
battles lasting several days, the distribution, écheloning, and the 
distances of the reserves, in either the offensive or the defensive; all 
this would be beyond the scope of this study. 

It is the duty of the general staffs to analyse the details; but 
from the whole it is clearly proved that the Russian soldier has pre- 
served the qualities of endurance and of moral strength which 
Napoleon admired, and that, on the other hand, the extraordinary 
energy of the Japanese troops has deservedly won the admiration 
of the world. This was a striking demonstration of the power of 
moral forces. Now it is everywhere recognised that with the arms 
of the present day the individual value of the combatant has never 
been more preponderant. 

It is exactly there that we ought to draw comfort for our hearts. 
The character of our soldier adapts itself marvellously to actual 
necessities. Numbers do not decide the victory. The Russians had 
at Liao-Yang 30,000 men and at Mukden 60,000 more than the 
Japanese. A certain numerical inferiority need not trouble our troops. 
They have proved more than once, and will prove again, that, even 
in a similar situation, they know how to conquer. Let us take steps 
to train up some e/ites, and let us not forget Marmont’s words: “ The 
French will always be equal to ten times their number with a leader 
in whom they have confidence, and whom they love.” 
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THE BLACK SEA SHORE. 


By Colonel C. E. DE LA POER BERESFORD, late Military Attaché 
at St. Petersburg. 





THE Black Sea province, stretching from Novorossisk to Cape 
Pitsounda, is the Circassia of our infancy, whose beautiful daughters 
were exported like any article of commerce, to become the wives of the 
Pashas of Constantinople. It was called by the Russians Zemlya 
Tcherkésov, the land of the Tcherkesses, T'cherkess being the Russian 
equivalent of Circassian; but the word is a misnomer, for not only 
the Black Sea province but the adjacent countries of Abkhasia, on 
the coast; Suanetia, close under the crest of Shkara; Mingrelia, due 
south and cuntiguous to Suanetia; and Imeretia, through which run 
the Rion and Krivily rivers, all produced Tcherkesses. These four 
ecuntries, occupying together an area less than that of Switzerland. 
difficult of access, in spite of their proximity to the ports of Poti and 
Battim, have remained the least tranquil of the Trans-Caucasian 
provirees. Their populations seized the opportunity of the unpopalar 
war to recommence their revolt against authority. These moun- 
taineers combine this rebellion—much in the same way as the Letts 
and Esthonians nearly 1,000 miles to the north, on the shores of a 
very different sea—with an agrarian rising against the owners of the 
soil. The difference is, that on the Black Sea shores the proprietors 
are of one and the same race as the tenants, whilst in the Baltic 
provinces the latter are of Finnish extraction, and the landlords 
Russo-German barons. 

Kutais, the capital of Mingrelia, has been the centre of disaffec- 
tion in the Western Caucasus, quite independent of the troubles that 
have shocked the world in Georgia, Erivan, and Daghestan. The 
Governor and Vice-Governor of the province have lately been removed 
by order of the Viceroy of the Caucasus. When the history of this 
insurrection is known, it will probably be found that these officials, 
at heart loyal to Russian rule, threw in their lot secretly with the 
insurgents for fear of their lives. In fact, the existing state of 
affairs in Mingrelia and Suanetia much resembles that in Greece some 
decades ago, immortalised by M. Edmond About in “ Le Roi des 
Montagnes,” for Governor, police, soldiers. brigands, and peasants 
are all bound together by secret sympathies, whilst outwardly deferen- 
tial to Russia and drawing their various pay and allowances. Kutais 
was kept in order by a regiment of Cossacks from the Kuban district 
north of the great mountain chain, the lst Khoper, or Grand Duchess 
Anastasia Michaelovna’s Own. The 20th Infantry Division, the Staff 
of which is permanently in the town, sent three of its four regiments 
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to Akhaltzikh, Akhalkalaki, and Alexandrdpol, on the Turkish frontier. 
The danger lay, not in an invasion of the Sultan’s troops, but in an 
uprising of the local reserve regiments. But the Russians until quite 
lately were, whilst apparently apprehensive of attack from the Trebizond 
direction, by the fleets of England or the armies of Turkey, quite 
confident as to the loyalty of the conquered races of the Caucasus. 
It was useless to point out the real danger to intimate friends. They 
considered warnings as mere blinds to dissimulate the action of per- 
fidious Albion. Indeed, they would go further, and suggest that 
those who lived in Indian glass houses need throw no stones at the 
Caucasus. For a rising of the natives in India is an “act of faith” 
to the present day with the Russian Asiatic Staff in St. Petersburg. 
Its members merely smile politely if one attempts to disabuse them 
of this notion. 


That there were, or even are, some grounds for this rooted belief 
it is impossible to deny. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, after having 
offered the splendid hospitality of Thetford to many of us, was treated 
most shabbily by the British Government. | We who had robbed the 
Sovereign of the Sikh nation of millions refused to add a few 
thousands to his allowance. He retired to Moscow, whence he 
indicted a letter to the 7mes, in which he signed himself “ The im- 
placable foe cf England”’; but his hostility was ended by his death. 
Doubtless a few Imperial gold eagles made their way into India, and 
a few things are known at Simla about the occurrences of these times 
at Moscow and in the Punjab. The danger of a second Sikh war 
was probably never very imminent. I remember a clever caricature 
of Prince Victor Dhuleep Singh, when a cadet at Sandhurst. He is 
represented as dining at the Staff College mess, and when asked what 
regiment he wished to be gazetted to, replies : “T think I shall go 
into the Blues, as they don’t go to India; as my father might stir 
up a rebellion there, and it would be rather awkward to have to fight 
against him.” 


But if we have been more fortunate in our rule in India than the 
Russians thought likely, there is no possible doubt that theirs has 
received some very hard blows in the Caucasus. The natives have at 
last begun to understand that they can get more by combination than 
by the division amongst themselves so sedulously, and to my mind 
stupidly, fostered by the late Viceroy. As I have pointed out else- 
where, the Russians “have singularly misunderstood the conquered 
inhabitants of the Caucasus, who surpass them in everything except 
the power of rifle and sword. To these chivalrous, excitable, poetic, 
high-souled, romantic, yet unpractical races, they offer the yoke of 
Slav mysticism, dreamy and somnolent. . . . . The result of 
Russia’s fifty years’ occupation has been to institute a chaos of war. 
She will probably now have to conquer the country over again.””* 
Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoff telegraphed in January that the situation 
in the Caucasus was improving, insomuch that the soldiers sent from 
Tiflis to open communications with Batfim, and thus befween the 
Black and Caspian Seas, had arrived at Rion, the junction for Kutais ; 
this is true. To do this they had to clear the tunnel on the Batiim. 
Baki railway near Michaelovo. It had been closed ih sending 
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locomotives without drivers from its opposite ends to collide in the 
middle. The grenadiers were received with a hot fire at the village 
of Krivily, in the lovely gorge of the river of that name, by the in- 
surgents, whom they dispersed; but around Kutais the disturbances 
continue. The Gurians and Mingrelidns are in full revolt in the 
mountains, and until the summer comes there is no chance of the 
district being pacified. In Kutais itself the Chief of the Police was 
mortally wounded in the centre of the town, close to the open space 
near the bazaar, on 8th February. Although the attack took place 
in broad daylight within hail of the police station and barracks, the 
assassin escaped. The troops surrounded the town. That measure 
will scarcely suffice; the disloyalty of the people is deep-seated. All 
the reserve regiments drawn from the locality are tainted with it. 
As for the real Russian troops, of whom there are some 200,000 in 
the Caucasus, they are disposed over an area 700 miles in extent from 
west to east, and hate their garrisons. Although their fidelity is not 
doubtful, the difficulties of operating in a country four times as 
large as Switzerland and far less developed as to communications, 
are such as can scarcely be imagined by those accustomed to dwell 
in the plains of Europe or amongst our comparatively tiny Scottish 
or Welsh mountains. 

A word on the geological formation of the stupendous range 
that, separating Europe from Asia, runs from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian Sea. . The chain of the Caucasus is a fold or group of 
folds. It exhibits, in Favre’s words, a crystalline nucleus, fringed 
on either side by sedimentary rocks of later date, which have been 
successively deposited over it, not in unbroken sequence or conformity. 
The Caucasus is more like the Pyrences than the Alps, but its peaks 
are higher than those of the latter chain. From under this mass 
of crystalline schists, gneiss, granite, and syenites, whose highest 
mountains, Shkara and Dykhtau, are over 17,000 feet high, whilst 
some twenty other peaks overtop Mont Blanc; the volcanic lavas 
have burst an issue in two places, superposing two distinct masses of 
basalt and trachytes. The western of these masses is Elbruz, or 
Mingi Tau, 18,370 feet above the Black Sea level, whose twin 
mamelons can be seen from the steamer when off Otchemchiry. The 
eastern is Kazbek, or Kasbek (16,546 feet), whose basalt crest is 
about 120 miles from the Monarch of the Mountains. The sugar loaf 
of Tetnild, that, rising almost 16,000 feet above the beholder, forms 
so beautiful a feature in the view from Kutais, is merely one of the 
numerous crystalline rocks above mentioned, similar in construction 
and composition to those of the Alps, so well known to travellers. 


It is curious to notice the horror of many Russians for mountains. 
I was often asked how I could bear to ride or drive among the cretaceous 
giants of Daghestan, the sight of which was an unending joy and 
delight to eyes wearied of the monotony of the plains. Elbriz is 
celebrated by A®schylus as the mountain to which Prometheus was 
bound. In the museum at Tiflis the heroic form of the fire-stealer 
is represented by a modern arti%t in a splendid fresco. On the same 
wall, Jason, for whom the Grand Duke Nicholas Michaelovitch stood 
as model, is depicted in golden greaves and helm, about to embark 
on the grey and rapid waves of the Phasis. For the oldest of the 
rowers of the boat into which he is about to enter, my friend the late 
Dr. Gustavus Raddé sat. The Phasis, from whose banks 
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the pheasants, by the way, came, is the Rion of to-day. Ovid 
describes its waters swollen with melted snows (Met. VII., 6), Rapidas 
limost Phasidos undas, than which can be no truer word-picture. In 
the upper reaches of this stream—for Mingrelia is the Colchis of old— 
were tributaries where, as now, the sand was washed for shining 
particles. The “golden fleece” was that of a ram dipped therein 
and obtained by Medea. Worse than the combats of the armed 
men who sprung up from the dragon’s teeth sown in the fields of 
Asetes, the King, are the interminable broils and battles that 
devastate the modern Mingrelia. 

The express vessels of the Black Sea Navigation Company that 
run from Odessa to Batiim stop only three times, but the slower 
steamers touch at many interesting and little-known places. At 
Pseztiiapé the first glimpse of the snow peaks of the Caucasus is ob- 
tained, for although the hills run down to the water at Novorossisk, 
they are tame and uninteresting in outline. Covered with wood, 
they hide still greater forests. At night the charcoal burners’ fires 
dot the hills with tongues of flame. The Arasnie Liess, or Red 
Forest, a huge domain of half a million acres, is rented from the 
State by the Grand Duke Serge Michaelovitch. This tract of country 
extends for a distance of some 75 miles, from the Laba to the Kuban 
river, on the north slope of the mountain chain. In its varied moun- 
tains, plains, and valleys can be found all sorts of game. Here are 
chamois and ibex, fat quails in the sun-flower gardens, wild boar, 
tir, bear, and mighty aurochs. This, the last of the European 
bisons, is found in a wild state only in these parts, for the animals 
of the breed at Gatchina and Bieloviesch are comparatively tame 
creatures that have been acclimatized. The zubr, as the aurochs is 
locally called, is now extremely rare, and as the cultivators gradually 
creep up the mountains from the plains, he will become more so. Dr. 
Raddé told me that the Grand Duke computed that there were some 
three hundred aurochs still alive, “ but,” he added with a shrug of 
the shoulders, ‘“‘ vielleicht dreizig.”’ It is really impossible to estimate 
the numbers of these shy denizens of the mountain forests, who have 
but the Dryades for companions. The Grand Duke Serge Michaelo- 
vitch has shot a few; but by no means bags one every year. M. E. 
Demidoff, Prince San Donato, accounts for one, of which a splendid 
illustration, ‘Dead Aurochs, Bos Urus,”’ appears as frontispiece to his 
interesting book, ‘Hunting Trips in the Caucasus,” published by 
Rowland Ward. Count Charles, now Prince, Kinsky gave me a 
thrilling account of another aurochs hunt. He had been stalking 
all the morning and had noticed the marks on the trees where the 
big bison had rubbed themselves, but had seen no game. Whilst 
resting for lunch under a rock near a stream, he heard a heavy snort- 
ing above his head, and to his regret, for his rifle was a yard or two 
off, saw a magnificent aurochs gazing quietly at him. He dashed 
for his rifle and gave him a bullet, but the bull had turned. He fol- 
lowed the marks of the blood over hill and dale for eight hours, but 
did not bag the game. His description of the splendid appearance 
of the animal, and of his own alternate hopes and fears, which he 
gave to me a few days after in the Hétel de Londres at Tiflis, was 
enthralling. Those who know this clever and modest sportsman, the 
same who rode “ Zoedone”’ to victory in the Grand National some 
twenty years ago, may imagine how interesting was the story. 
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The next port after Pseziiapé is Sotchi. The vegetation is sub- 
tropical in its luxuriance, palms and eucalyptus on the coast, backed 
by magnificent trees on which the lianes hang, and to which the wild 
vines cling. The climate here and at the next halt, Adler, is hot 
and feverish. The mountains rise up like a wall, only a few miles 
inland, and the aspect is due south. At Gagry the Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg has caused an enormous hotel to be built. |The estate was 
for a time managed by a friend of mine, a Colonel in the Préobra- 
jensky Regiment of Foot Guards. I believe it has been anything 
but a financial success. The house is a splendid building with every 
comfort and luxury. The resources of the place are but meagre, 
though the winter climate is superior to that of the Italian Riviera. 
But the sportsmen who might be attracted by the masses of cock 
and boar in the vicinity would be content with more modest surround- 
ings, whilst amusements, as understood by the world or half-world of 
the Riviera, are absent. The peasants who come on board at these 
little places are not in the least Russian. Some of them are swarthy, 
turbaned Turks, in the quaint baggy-seated breeches affected by the 
faithful. Greek and Armenian traders, Abkhazians in the flowing 
bourka, or black felt sleeveless cloak worn all over the Caucasus, but 
originally made by the Lesgians; and women in yaskmaks. These 
people congregate on deck, where, if the weather be fine, they con- 
stitute picturesque groups, or, if the waves dance, heaps of misery. 
On the third day out from Sevastopol the ship lies off Novy Afon. 


Few places in the world occupy a more picturesque position than 
this convent, founded in 1876 by the monks of Mount Athos. An 
old church hard by has been restored and beautified, and many 
buildings—perhaps a little too new in appearance—cluster around. 
The winding road to the beach directly below the monastery passes 
between cypresses and olive trees, and gardens called into existence 
by the labour of the monks. It is they who row the twelve-oared 
galley that puts out to the steamer for the goods sent from Russia 
by the faithful of the Orthodox Church. No women are allowed in 
the precincts of Novy Afon (New Athos), but the good monks are 
not so ungallant as to refuse them a place in the galley if they wish 
to land. As we steamed away, the sun, rising above the Yazla, or 
steep cliffs to the east, lit up the silver painted bulbs and domes of the 
monastery, that reflected their images in the placid waters of the 
Euxine. Crowded with turbaned Turks with their multi-coloured 
baggage, the big galley, responding to the regular splash of the oars 
wielded by the monks, formed a picture in the first plane. In the 
third were the summits of the lower spurs of the mountains, half 
hidden by the mists, now gradually pierced and dissolved. The 
steamer put her bows straight for the rising sun, and in a couple of 
hours covered the 20 miles that separate Novy Afon from Sukkhim- 
Kalé. This place has been the centre of disaffection in Abkhasia. It 
‘appears probable that arms and ammunition have been landed here 
and passed to the insurgents in Sfianetia, by the rough road up the 
Kodor Valley, that passes over the col or gap of Khukorski. The 
Russians attempted to prevent the universal wearing of arms in the 
Caucasus by an edict issued a few yaers ago; but it is not easy to 
change the customs of a people by wkaz. The Viceroy’s order held 
good in the town? 24 in the plains of Georgia, but was a dead-letter 
in the mountains 
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At Ochemchiry the lower mountain chain recedes from the sea- 
shore. ‘he foreground is covered by the dense scrub that shows the 
tracks of the Ingir and Rion rivers. But if the view of the country 
in the immediate neighbourhood is tame, that of the mountain chain 
is romantically wild. For hours the successive peaks pass in irregular 
grandeur before the eye. Here are the twin mamelons of Elbriz. 
This, says Arrian, quoted by Freshfield in his magnificent work, 
“The Exploration of the Caucasus,” is where “it is fabled Pro- 
metheus was chained by Hephestus by the orders of Zeus.” The 
name of Elbriz was Strobilus. The ancient remains of Diosktrias 
are recalled to mind by the Cape Iskiiria of to-day. According to 
Strabo and Pliny, the mountaineers climbed over the passes before 
alluded to with the aid of climbing-irons. Douglas Freshfield obtained 
one that had been dug up in a cemetery near the Georgian military 
road, that triumph of engineering which, passing through the country 
of the Ossetes, or Ossetians, unites Tiflis and Vladikavkas. The 
captains and crews of the steamers are generally very ignorant as to 
the names of the mountains; but as far as I could identify these 
from the map in my hands, they came into view in something like 
the following order: Psych Tau, Elbriz, Baltakaia, Shkara, Dykh 
Tau, and, in the far distance, the wall of the Adai-Koch, at least 
one hundred miles away from the deck of the steamer. 


Poti is a deserted and fever-stricken port that has been killed 
by the competition of Batim. On the latter place the Russians 
have expended a good deal of money and trouble. There used 
generally to be four or five British steamers at any time along the 
well-built mole. The Messageriés Maritimes run a regular service 
from Batiim, vid Trebizond and Sinope, to Constantinople and the 
west. The town is clean and well laid out. A mosque with slender 
minaret recalls the dominion of the Turks. Guns point out to sea 
from every direction. The forts on the water’s edge are too near 
the town; their guns, mounted en barbette, offer an enticing target to 
a big ship in the offing armed with 12-inch guns; but some forts, 
hidden in the foliage on the hill, would be difficult to locate, and 
their plunging fire dangerous to shipping. The rhododendrons, 
alternating with the tea plantations, give an aspect of greenery that 
is delightful in the Tchakva Valley; but Battim is principally in- 
teresting as the door to better things. Its population, composed of 
heterogeneous elements, is neither attractive nor hospitable; its hotels 
are not of the first order, though better than those of most provincial 
towns in Russia. The British Consul-General, Mr. Stevens, has a 
charming house on the new boulevard. Leaving Battim at 8.45 a.m., 
we arrived at Rion in a few hours. Here we changed carriages, 
being not sorry to get away from our travelling companion, a Russian 
lady, who tore chickens to pieces with her fingers, throwing the bones 
out to windward, whence they fell in a greasy shower over the 
carriage. Kutais is reached at 1.10 pm. The town is most 
picturesque, and is surrounded by vineyards. The Rion, swollen 
by the rains, rushed under the stone arches of the old bridge, close 
to which were the quaint wooden buildings of the bazaars. In the 
unpaved and unmetalled streets, tiny oxen drew arbas and “dug- 
outs,” formed of a single giant tree, through the deep mud. In 
such a wine-press did the must foam, 2,000 years ago, “round the 
white feet. of laughing girls, whose sires had marched to Rome.” 
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It is possible to obtain very good phaetons with three horses 
harnessed abreast—troika, in a word—at Kutais. It was my wish to 
drive from here to Abas-Tuman, across the Southern Caucasus range, 
whose snow-clad sierra forms the horizon in the landscape; but un- 
fortunately the snow in the pass was too deep, and the journey had 
to be abandoned. So we consoled ourselves with a drive to the 
monastery of Gelati, only ten or twelve miles to the north of the town. 
The road leads through the beautiful valley of the Rion, whose 
giant walnut trees furnish much wood to the Parisian cabinet-makers ; 
then, ascending the hill, passes over the col dividing the water-sheds 
of the first range. From here a magnificent view is obtaine? to the 
north. In the foreground the noble limestone castle crags rise in 
curious unconformity, the strata now horizontal, now twisted in 
every direction, now almost vertical. At our feet was the deep 
gorge studded with myrtles and rhododendrons, through which Rion’s 
glacier-swollen waters rushed noisily. In the distance stood out against 
the cobalt sky the sugar-loaf sentinel of Tetnild, or Balta-Kaia. To 
the south was the chain of the Lesser Caucasus, and between it and 
us lay the plains of Phasis, the Colchis of Aetes, the King. The 
church of the monastery at Gelati is a beautiful structure with Norman 
dog-tooth arches, and a splendid mosaic depicting a scene in the 
reign of King David the Renovator, some 800 years ago. Amongst 
other precious relics is shown the crown of the Imeretian Kings. Close 
to the church are the magnificent iron gates of Ganja, now called 
Elisavetpol, that the Renovator carried off to decorate his own tomb. 
From this spot we could discover the road winding up the valley of 
the Tskhal-Tzitheli (Red River), an affluent of the Krivily, which leads 
to the Mamisson Pass, over the Adai-Khokh, and down the gorge of the 
Ardon to Vladikavkas over the mountains. 


It is curious to recall the peaceful scene now when the country is 
torn by dissensions. The men were at work in vine-yards, the women 
spinning at the cottage doors, the village smith hammering quaint- 
shaped utensils of copper, red as gold. This country produces all 
things that man can desire—bread, wine, milk, and honey. What is 
to be its future? Are the Imeretians to disappear like their neigh- 
bours the Abkhazians, leaving scarcely a trace behind them? They 
are the most beautiful amongst the Caucasians, the progenitors of the 
white race. As we drove back to Kutais we passed four men, evidently 
representing three generations, in charge of a wine press drawn by 
black water-buffaloes. Each of these fellows, from the grey grandsire 
of seventy to his grandson of eighteen, were types of manly activity 
and beauty. The women and children were dark-haired angels and 
cherubs, with soft and melting eyes. The disastrous policy of in- 
flaming the tenants or occupiers against the landlords or possessors 
of the soil has been carried on by Russia with fatal results. For the 
moment both have sunk their grievances and are united against the 
common enemy. There are practically no signs of a termination of 
this war against authority. Far off in the Suanetian valleys, where 
the azaleas stand out bright against the giant ferns, the charcoal is 
being burnt in stacks. The mountaineers will bring down sulphur, 
and saltpetre is sold in Battim or Sukkhim for the ostensible purpose 
of curing the flesh of the local hogs. It is difficult to prevent the 
manufacture of explosives; but why should kindjals, or sharp daggers, 
and guns and rifles be made in every bazaar from Kutais to Tiflis? 
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The Russians seem unable to decide on either a policy of conciliation 
or repression. The latter is difficult. The bridges over the mountain 
streams can be destroyed by the peasants, who retire to their fastnesses 
in the hmestone caves that they share with the bats and vultures. 
The heavily-laden Russian soldiers cannot follow them. The conflict 
may go on for years, as did that against Schamyl in Daghestan. 
These mountain races do not seem fitted for self-government. History 
shows us that they have been in succession the sport of Armenians, 
Georgians, Persians, Turks, and Russians. Probably the best way out 
of the difficulty would be to conciliate the local chieftains or princes, 
the Dadish Kilians, the Atars, the Bagrations, and others, whose 
influence with the people is much like that of the Scottish chiefs of 
clans. But this is an alternative that the Government of the 
Emperor does not seem inclined to consider. 











SOME STRAY THOUGHTS BY A SOLDIER. 





IN these days it is probable that officers give more thought to 
their profession than used formerly to be the case. As a body it is 
very doubtful if there is a more truly patriotic collection of gentle 
men in existence. 

How is it, then, that the British Public seem to have so little 
confidence in their Amy, and especially with regard to the brains 
of the Regular officer? And how is it that the officers have a general 
feeling of uneasiness and doubt as to their treatment by the Govern- 
ment! The public abuse the War Office, and the War Office authori- 
ties no doubt think a good deal on the subject of Party Government, 
which so often in the past, and even at the present time, has been 
so detrimental to the good of the Service. 

If people would consider for one moment the administrative 
problem alone which faces the War Office, they would not be so 
persistent in their abuse. The numerous divisions of the armed forces 
of the Empire make the smooth and rapid working of the War 
Office machinery difficult in peace, and in case of a war on a really 
large scale the difficulties are increased a hundred fold. 

Let us just glance for one moment at the component parts of 
our warlike machine. To begin with, we have our Regular Army, 
some of it at home, some of it in our "Colonies, some of it in India. 
The smooth working of such a widely-dispersed Army would tax the 
powers of any staff in Europe. 

We have also the Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry, all in 
the United Kingdom, all of them serving under different conditions 
of service and receiving different rates of pay. 

Besides these, our Colonial Office keeps up small armed forces 
on both the East and West Coast of Africa. These are administered 
and paid by the Colonial Office, but the officers are supplied by our 
Regular Army. 

The Egyptian Army also makes large calls upon our corps of 
officers. 

We have also the Indian Army, administered and paid by 
the Indian Government. 

In addition, most of our Colonies maintain armed forces of their 
own; these again vary in nearly every Colony, both with regards 
to terms of service and rates of pay. 

This casual summary of some of the units of the fighting strength 
of our Empire shows us a few of the problems facing our Army 
Administration. Has any Army in the world such a conglomeration 
to deal with? 

It cannot be denied that if we would only throw aside some of 
our old traditions we could devise a scheme that would bring all 
these different units into line. It is not so long ago since Japan 
abolished her antiquated system and introduced modern ideas, and 
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she has had no reason to regret her action. Almost all good schemes 
are simple, and we can safely say that there are scores of officers 
who, if given a free hand, could produce a good working scheme, 
and one that would meet the requirements of the Empire, and also 
one that would cost less than the present existing chaos. 

No one can accuse the British officers of having been responsible 
for raising and maintaining all these different sorts of soldiers. The 
Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry, to take the British Isles alone, 
were all called into existence by some national emergency. Unfortu- 
nately for us, the nation refused to part with its new toy when 
the emergency had departed. It would not be surprising if nothing 
but a national emergency, followed by a national calamity, will 
ever clear the air. 

It is far ‘rom the writer’s intention to cast any slur on our 
Auxiliary Fozces, but it is an undoubted fact that the existence 
of so many different Services do not make for the strength of our 
land forces. What would the Admiralty say if they were saddled 
with such a cumbersome machine and were given Auxiliary Navies 
corresponding to our Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry ? 

Wide-reaching reforms are necessary if we ever wish to get the 
full military value out of the manhood of the Empire, or even if 
we desire to receive value for our vast Army expenditure. It 
stands to reason that we must simplify our system. Surely the 
nation must realise that such a complicated machine as ours would 
be thrown out of gear if put to any rude test; and no one can deny 
that war is a rough trial. 

Any attempt at reform, when it touches any of our old tradi- 
tions, is, however, received with a tempest of abuse. Not so very 
long ago Mr. Arnold Forster was credited with a desire to abolish 
some of our Militia battalions. The champions of the Militia were 
up in arms at once. Esprit de corps is a good thing, but it can be 
carried too far, or rather we may say that it can be focussed wrongly. 
The ideal esprit de corps would seem to be that which is prevalent 
in all our great Public Schools. There we find the greatest en- 
thusiasm over a house cricket match; but when the school plays 
another school, then we find all this enthusiasm merged into pride 
for the school as a whole. In the same way let us by all means 
encourage esprit de corps throughout our Regular Army and Auxiliary 
Forces; but we should never lose sight of the main principle, and 
esprit de corps for the whole Army should be fostered by every 
means available. It is far from impossible to have esprit de corps 
for the unit running side by side with that for the British Army 
generally If this spirit was more prevalent throughout the Service 
the Army would gain immensely and the lesser units would lose 
nothing. 

It is mostly owing to our mistaken ideas of esprit de corps that 
all attempts at real Army reform are so promptly crushed. If 
every Britisher was imbued from his childhood upwards with esprit 
de corps for the Empire, or, in other words, with ‘“ Patriotism,” we 
would probably find our Army Reform an easier problem than it is 
at present. 

If one of our Secretaries of State for War was convinced that 
it was sound policy to have a Foreign Service Army and a Home 
Service Army, and in order to carry this scheme out it was found 
necessary to amalgamate our present Auxiliary Forces with the pro- 
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posed Home Army, would he be able to pass such a measure through 
Parliament! It is most doubtful. Even though it might be obvious 
to the dullest intellect that such a step would be for the good of the 
Empire, the local interests involved would probably carry the day 
against him. 

As the case stands at present, the British officer has produced 
as fine a warlike machine as is humanly possible with the material 
at his disposal; but for all that it is bad, and a disgrace to the 
nation. 

We complain bitterly that our Army is the most expensive in 
Europe. So it may be, but whose fault is this? 

As our Colonial Empire necessitates a portion of our Regular 
Army serving abroad, no one has ever suggested that we should 
have anything but voluntary service for the Foreign Service Army ; 
but it is quite another question with regard to our home-serving 
troops. 

We as a people have deliberately decided that the individual 
does not owe personal service to the State; we have so far preferred 
to pay additional taxes for the upkeep of a Voluntary Army. Foreign 
Armies are cheap because their people have chosen to undertake 
compulsory or universal service. Both systems have their advantages 
and disadvantages; but it is obvious that the whole foundation of 
the voluntary system is founded on the supply of recruits being 
not only sufficient in numbers for the requirements of the Voluntary 
Army, but also that these recruits should be physically antl] mentally 
fair average representatives of the manhood of the country. It is 
only necessary to read the annual reports of the Director of Recruit- 
ing to see that our voluntary system is a failure. Continental 
nations, on the other hand, have at any rate, the satisfaction of 
knowing that their Armies are physically and mentally worthy of 
representing their countries. 

Whatever form our Army Reform eventually takes, if it takes 
any at all, let us hope that it will trend in the direction of amalga- 
mating our different home units. No sane soldier, who has ever 
given a thought to his profession, would like to be in the position 
of the British general who, in the event of a raid or invasion of the 
Unitel Kingdom, had to face a modern European Army with the 
matériel at the disposal of Great Britain at the present moment. 
Just think of it, and imagine the feelings of the general when he 
thought that on the result of the fighting depended the honour and 


the future of his country. 
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Home.—The following are the principal appointments which have 
been made: Captains—A. W. Ewart to ‘‘ Doris’”’; E. R. Pears to ‘ Arro- 
gant’’?; H. H. Bruce to ‘Blenheim’; R. H. S. Bacon, D.S.0O., to 
“Victory,” for ‘“ Dreadnought’; C. G. F. Cradock, C.B., M.V.O., to 
‘““ Gwiftsure’’?; A. A. C. Galloway to Command of Sheerness Gunnery 
School: L. G. Tufnel to ‘‘Irresistible’’?; I. G. Shortland to ‘‘ New 
Zealand’’; C. E. Tower to ‘‘ Donegal’’; G. E. Patey, M.V.O., to ‘‘ Implac- 
able’’?; EK. R. Le Marchant to ‘‘ Nile”’; N. C. Palmer to “ Highflyer ”’ ; 
EK. G. Barton to ‘‘ Royal Oak’’; G. A. Ballard to ‘‘ Terrible.”’ 


The first-class cruiser ‘‘ Andromeda’’ arrived at Plymouth on the 
13th ult., from China, on which station she has been relieved by the 
first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘Monmouth.’’ She has been temporarily 
attached to the Red Fleet for the Manceuvres. 

The first-class cruiser ‘‘ Argonaut’? having embarked relief crews for 
the guard-ship ‘Tamar,’ at Hong Kong, the second-class cruiser 
‘‘Challenger,” of the Australian station, which is to recommission at 
Hong Kong, the sloops ‘‘ Clio’’ and ‘‘Cadmus’”’ to be recommissioned for 
a further term of service on the China station, and the river gun-boat 
‘‘ Kinsha”’ left Plymouth on the 9th inst. for Hong Kong. 

The ‘‘ Montagu” still remains on the rocks off Lundy Island, but 
the work of lightening her, preparatory to the attempt to refloat her, has 
been carried on steadily. All her guns, with the exception of her four 
heavy barbette 12-inch guns, have been removed, as well as much of her 
armour plating, but it seems to be too early as yet to forecast whether 
the attempt to float her will prove successful. 


Steam Trial.—The new first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Africa’? has success- 


fully completed her steam trials. At the thirty hours’ trial, at four-fifth 
power (12,600-H.P.), the mean results were as follows :—Draught of water: 
forward 26 feet 4 inches, aft 27 feet 14 inches; speed (mean of six 
runs on the measured course) 15°54 knots; revolutions, starboard 115°7, 
port 115°8; I.H.P., starboard 6,337, port 6,510, total 12,847. At the eight 
hours’ trial, full speed, the results were as follows :—The contract I.H.P. 
was 18,000, but the actual results were 9,410 starboard, 9,261 port, giving 
a total of 18,671. The mean speed of six runs on the measured mile 
was 18°953 knots. The steam pressure in boilers was 199 lbs. per square 
inch, and the vacuum in condensers 26°6 starboard, 27-2 port. The 
revolutions per minute were 1291 starboard, 1288 port. The mean coal 
consumption per I.H.P. per hour was 1:87 Ibs. The total loss of water 
was 10:19 tons. The trial at one-fifth power had to be temporarily aban- 
doned in consequence of foggy weather. 





Launches.—The new first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Minotaur’’ was 
successfully launched on the 6th ult. at Devonport Dockyard. Her 
dimensions are as follows :—Length 490 feet, beam 74 feet 6 inches, mean 
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draught, 26 feet, and displacement, 14,000 tons. Her engines of 27,000- 
I.H.P., which are being made by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, of Belfast, 
are of the triple expansion type. The speed for which the vessel is 
designed is 23 knots. The boilers, 25 in number, will be of the Babcock 
and Wilcox water tube type, arranged in five separate boiler rooms, and 
loaded to 275 lbs. per square inch. Protection is afforded by a belt of 
6 inches Krupp armour, tapering forward to 4 inches and aft to 3 inches. 
The barbettes will be protected by 7-inch and the conning tower by 
10-inch armour. The armament will consist of four 9°2-inch guns in two 
barbettes ; ten 7°5-inch guns in 10 barbettes ; sixteen 12-pounder 18 ewt. Q.. 
guns; two 12-pounder 8 ewt. Q.F. guns; and five Maxims. There will 
also be four submerged torpedo tubes amidships, and one at the stern. 
The launching weight of the ship was about 6,600 tons. 

The ‘‘Gadfly;” the first of the new coastal destroyers ordered in 
connection with last year’s naval programme to be completed, was last 
month successfully launched from the Chiswick Yard of Messrs. John I. 
Thornycroft and Co., Limited. ‘The dimensions of the destroyer are as 
follows :—Length, 168 feet; beam, 17 feet 6 inches; draught, 5 feet 
1l inches. The contract speed is 26 knots. The ‘‘Gadfly”’ is one of 
five sister vessels now building by Messrs. Thornycroft, fitted with turbine 
machinery of ‘‘Parsons’’ type, and ‘‘ Thornycroft’’ water-tube boilers. 
The armament will consist of two 12-pounder Q.F. guns, and three torpedo 
tubes. The vessel was launched with machinery on board. 





The Naval Manwuvres.—The second and final phase of the Mancuvres 
came to an end on the 2nd inst., but it is absolutely impossible, from 
the information at present available, to form any idea as to how far 
success attended the operations of either the Blue or Red Fleets. It is, 
moreover, quite possible that the Admiralty may not care to make public 
what they may consider to. have been the lessons taught by the Mancuvres, 
and they alone will be in a position to form an accurate judgment.—Times 
and other Sources. 


Austria-Huncary.—The following appointment has been made:— 
Rear-Admiral L. von Ziegler to command of specially constituted division 
for the Manceuvres.—Militdr Zeitung. 





The Naval Estimates.—In his evidence before the Budget Commission, 
Admiral Count Montecuccoli, the Commanding Admiral of the Navy, stated 
that the displacement of the new battle-ships would be 14,000 tons, a 
displacement which would prove sufficient, as employment of the 
Austrian fleet was limited to Mediterranean waters. In addition, he 
proposed the laying down of three battle-ships, which would take the 
place of the ‘‘ Tegetthoff,’’ the ‘‘ Kronprinz Erzherzog Rudolph,’’ and the 
‘‘Kronprinzessin Erzherzogin Stephanie,’? which have been this year 
struck off the effective list of the Navy. These three new battle-ships 
will raise the number of the effective battle-fleet to twelve. Austria had 
had to follow regretfully the movement in increasing the displacement of 
battle-ships, but it was hoped that these new 14,000-ton battle-ships would 
not be far behind the larger ocean-going vessels of 18,000 tons, which 
other nations were laying down. The Admiral further declared that 
the plans for the submarines were drawn out, and they would be con- 
structed out of the extraordinary credit which had been asked for the 


purpose. 
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The Maneuvres.—The following additions have been made to the 
Evolutionary Squadron, under the Command of Rear-Admiral von Jedina, 
for the Mancuvres. ‘To his squadron, consisting of the battle-ships 
‘‘ Habsburg,” ‘‘ Arpad,’’ and ‘‘ Babenberg,”’ with the first-class armoured 
cruiser ‘‘St. Georg,’’ was attached on the 15th ult. the Reserve Division, 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Haus, consisting of the battle-ships 
‘Wien,’ ‘Monarch,’ and ‘‘ Budapest,’’ with the torpedo-vessel 
‘‘Komet.’’ As a further reinforcement, the following ships were com- 
missioned last month, and have joined the squadron :—‘‘ Erzherzog Karl,”’ 
armoured cruiser ‘‘ Kaiser Karl VI.,’’ with the small protected cruisers 
‘‘Zenta’’ and ‘“ Aspern’’; this division is under the command of Rear- 
Admiral von Ziegler. The Manceuvres of the combined squadron will 
last for some three months, concluding with combined Maneuvres with 
the Army, at which the Emperor Francis Joseph will be present, which 
will take place to the north of Gravosa, between the llth and 14th 
September, according to present arrangements. On the part of the 
Army, some battalions of the infantry regiments garrisoning South 
Dalmatia, will take part, with two battalions of fortress artillery, two 
mountain brigades, two Landwehr infantry battalions, and a squadron of 
riflemen and pioneers. 

The Evolutionary Squadron, on its return in May from a cruise 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, carried out some exercises in conjunction 
with the Reserve Division and some torpedo boats. To this latter 
division was given the duty of defending the entrance to the Bay of 
Medolino—to the south of Pola—by means of mines, booms, etc., against 
the attack by the Evolutionary Squadron, aided by a torpedo flotilla, 
consisting of the destroyers ‘‘ Szigétvar,”’ ‘‘ Trabant,’? ‘“‘ Kaiman,” with 
three first and nine second-class torpedo-boats. This was followed up by 
tactical Manoeuvres of the combined squadrons, scouting, and wireless 
telegraphy exercises, with night attacks by the torpedo flotillas on the 
squadron under weigh. The Minister of Marine, Count Montecuccoli, 
was present during the Manceuvres, with his flag flying in the torpedo 
depét-ship ‘‘ Pelikan.’’—Militér Zeitung, and Marine Rundschau. 


France.—The following are the principal appointments which have 
been made :—Capitaine de Vaisseau—A. V. Adam to ‘‘ Duguay-Trouin.”’ 
Capitaines de Frégate—A. F. Banon to ‘‘ Rance’’; E. M. Ronin to 
Command of Ist Submarine Flotilla of the Channel.—Journal Officiel de 
la République Frangaise. 

The Naval Maneuvres.—Admiral Fournier wil! this year again hoist 
his flag on the first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Brennus,’’ the flag-ship of Rear- 
Admiral Germinet, Commanding the Reserve Division of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, and has selected Capitaine de Vaisseau Chocheprat as his 
Chief of the Staff, who served in the same capacity under him last year. 
In addition to the Mediterranean Active Squadron and Reserve Division, 
and the Squadron of the North, full details of which were given in last 
month’s Notes, a division of ships in reserve at Toulon has also been 
mobilised, and will take part in the Mancuvres, composed of the follow- 
ing vessels :— 

Coast-defence battle-ships.—‘‘ Caiman,” ‘‘ Indomptable,”’ ‘‘ Requin.”’ 
Third-class cruiser.—‘‘ Alger.’’ 

This division will be commanded by a Capitaine de Vaisseau. 

Admiral Fournier will also have at his disposal for the different 
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operations on the coast the five flotillas of the Mediterranean, of which 
the offensive divisions have been mobilised. The crews of the Reserve 
Division and of the mobilised ships, will be completed to an active service 
footing, and the reservists, who were called out on the 2nd inst., will 
complete the vacancies, those not required for this purpose being borne 
as supernumeraries in different ships; the reservists are to be disembarked 
ou the 26th inst. at Toulon, but the fleet will not be dispersed until the 
4th August. The following is the official programme :— 
July 8rd.—Manceuvres commence, the three squadrons taking up 
their positions at the points already indicated ; 
»  oOth.—Concentration of the fleet at sea; 
»  6th.—Arrival of fleet at Algiers, coaling ; 
»  @th.—Coaling ; 
»,  8th.—Leave Algiers. 
,, 9th to 18th.—Tactical exercises, battle exercises, and regular 
fleet drills; 


; 13th.—In the morning the Squadron of the North will anchor 
at Philippeville, the Mediterranean and _ Reserve 
Squadrons at Bone. Partial coaling; 


., 14th and 15th.—-Remain at anchor off these two ports ; 

,,  16th.—Weigh at daylight, re-concentration of fleet. Night 
exercises with torpedo-boats and submarines from 
Bizerta. 

»,  17th.—Arrival at Bizerta; 

» 17th, 18th, and 19th.—Coaling ; 

,,  20th.—Proceed to sea; 

21st.—Attack on Bizerta; 

»,  22nd.—Anchor off Bizerta; 

,,  23rd.—Proceed to sea. Scouting, boom and firing exercises ; 

,,  26th.—Return to Toulon during night of 26th—27th; 

»,  28th—30th.—Remain at Toulon, coaling ; 

,,  380th.—Proceed to sea at night; 

, 38lst to August 3rd.-—Tactical exercises ; 

August 3rd.—Return to Toulon; 

,,  4th.—Break up of fleet. 


This is the last year Admiral Fournier will command the fleet, as 
he has to retire for age, next May; and the question is already being 
asked as to who will succeed this distinguished officer, as the head of the 
fleet. It is believed that Vice-Admiral Caillard, who is only sixty, and 
has thus five years more to run, and who last October vacated the 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief of the Northern Squadron, will be 
the officer selected. 

As already stated, the Manceuvres began on the 3rd inst., the three 
forces composing the fleet effecting a junction at sea off the African 
coast on the 5th inst., and then proceeding to Algiers.—Le Yacht and Le 
Moniteur de la Flotte. 

Précis of M. Charles Bos’s Report on the Naval Estimates for 1906 
(concluded).—The Programme of the New Fleet._-M. Bos next draws 
attention to the new fleet proposed by the Minister of Marine, which it 
is intended to complete by 1919, starting from the present year. The 
fleet will be composed as follows : 

Five squadrons of six battle-ships each, with four units for relief 
purposes, making a total of 34 battle-ships. 
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Five divisions of three first-class armoured cruisers each, with three 
units for relief, a total of 18 first-class armoured cruisers. 

Twelve second-class armoured cruisers for foreign service, with six 
spare ones or for unexpected duty, a total of 18 second-class armoured 
cruisers. 

A scout per squadron, with one spare one, a total of 6 squadron scouts. 

A destroyer for each battle-ship, with six for the squadron in the 
Far Kast. 

Fifty-eight destroyers for torpedo divisions, submarine or independent 
divisions, with fifteen spare units, a total of 109 destroyers. 

Forty-nine submarines for defensive purposes. 

Eighty-two submersibles or submarines for offensive. 

One hundred and sixty-six torpedo-boats. 

It is necessary to take into consideration the ships now on service or 
under construction, as also to deduct those which will be condemned as 
obsolete and will disappear from the list of the fleet. 

We shall thus have, according to the Minister of Marine, to construct : 
Eleven battle-ships, ten first-class armoured cruisers, six second-class 
armoured cruisers, six scouts, sixty-six destroyers, eighteen defence 
submarines, seventy-two submarines for offence, and fifty torpedo-boats. 

On the financial side of the question the Minister demands the 
setting aside for twelve years, starting from 1907, of a mean annuity 
of 121,000,000 frances (£4,840,000), to be devoted to new constructions. 


M. Bos then gives the number of effective fighting ships of the first 
line, and of vessels of the second line, which are still fit to be brought 
into action, actually on service at the present time, as follows :— 


Ist Line. 2nd Line. ‘Total. 

PabGle-GH soa Sesedececseessos 11 10 
COASt-AGEORCE: 5. sscccescsecsetees — 9 

= aoa 30 
First-class armoured cruisers 10 — 
Second-class i Pe 5 4 

—— a 19 
First-class protected cruisers — 5 
Second-class ms 7 — 24 
Torpedo Depot eo — 1 

— — 30 
WIORREBUOCR DD Fe cvosccuciscocnvaniecots 32 18 50 
SUNIIOMINON §—  favcaccesertedecsases 31 — 
SUDINERAIDICS. — checcscccscessoscxens yj — 

—_ ———— 38 


To these forces must be added in 1908, or 1909 at latest for the last 
armoured cruisers :— 
6 first-class battle-ships of the 1900 Programme; 
5 first-class armoured cruisers ; 
33 destroyers ; 
3 submersibles ; 
8 submarines ; 
And a large number of torpedo-boats. 
If the life of a battle-ship is fixed at 25 years, that of an armoured 
cruiser at 20 years, submersibles and submarines at 15 years, destroyers 
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and torpedo-boats at 11 years, there will be at the end of 1908 a Ist line 


force of :— 
Battle-ships sale AA sre 17 
First-class armoured cruisers sies sve EO 
Second-class re fr 5 
Destroyers 65 
Submersibles 1l 
39 


Submarines 


In regard to our 2nd Line Fleet, it will be reduced to:— 


Battle-ships ois ae sais cas ood ae 
Coast-defence ships ace aes eis ‘ee 
Second-class armoured cruisers soe ee 


The larger part of the present destroyers will have to be struck off 
in that year; and no account either has been taken of the protected 
cruisers, as they are without real fighting value. 

In 1919, M. Bos points out, if there is no new programme, all the 
battle-ships, with the exception of two, the ‘‘ Suffren”’ and ‘ Jéna,”’ will 
have been transferred from the Ist to the 2nd line, as well as two of the 
armoured cruisers, whilst most of the others will be approaching the 


age limit. All the destroyers at present in service and some of those 
still under construction, with almost the whole of the submarines and 
submersibles at present completed, will also have become obsolete. The 


whole of the battle-ships in the 2nd line will have disappeared, their places 
being taken by the 9 battle-ships from the Ist line. 

M. Bos therefore holds, taking into full consideration the number 
of years generally agreed upon as constituting the life of modern ships, 
that 16 new battle-ships—not 11 as provided for in the Ministerial Pro- 
gramme—will have to be constructed; 3 first-class armoured cruisers, and 
not 10; 15 second-class armoured cruisers in place of 6; 79 destroyers 
in place of 66; and 82 submarines and submersibles in place of 90. He 
considers that the Ministerial Programme does not provide for any real 
increase in the strength of the fleet by 1919, as in 1908 there will be 
34 battle-ships in service, which is the number provided for in 1919; 
the programme merely providing for the replacing of older ships by more 
modern ones, the increase in force is nominal, and will only be brought 
about by the greater homogeneity of the squadrons and their superior 
speed and fighting qualities. | There will be a real increase in the number 
of armoured cruisers, but the utility of this class of ship is being seriously 
called in question, as they cannot lie in the line with battle-ships, nor 
fight on anything like equal terms with them. There will also be an 
increase in the number of scouts and destroyers; but in his opinion the 
rapid creation.of the German and United States Navies, the entry of Japan 
into the ranks of the great Maritime Powers, the ruin of the Russian fleet, 
the political situation in Europe, and the probability of the occurring of 
certain events, which can only be looked forward to with apprehension, 
imposes on France the obligation of doing much more than producing a 
building programme which merely provides ships to replace others grown 
obsolete. 

In 1918, if these conditions are maintained, France will only take 
rank as the fourth naval Power in the world, coming after England, 
Germany, and the United States; nay, perhaps will only be fifth, as 
Japan by that time may have taken fourth place. 

In regard to the new battle-ships, the Committee hold that the 
speed laid down for them is insufficient, and that at least they should 
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have a speed equal to that which is being adopted by foreign Powers 
for their new ships, that is, 20 knots on trials, which should give easily 
a sea speed of 18 knots. 

They further take exception to the construction of more armoured 
cruisers, for the reasons already laid down, viz., that they are not proper 
fighting ships, and therefore do not answer to the requirements of the 
fleet ; that they are very costly to build, nearly as much so as battle-ships, 
without being able to render nearly as good service; and that their 
consumption of coal is very great. 

They further find that the number of scouts to be provided is quite 
insufficient. One vessel cannot alone do the scouting work for a squadron 
as proposed ; five or six at least are necessary. Armoured cruisers cannot 
do the work, as they are too large, burn too much coal, and have not 
the speed which, under certain circumstances, might be necessary, whilst 
destroyers, on the other hand, are too weak. 

Coming to the financial side of the question, the Committee point 
out that for the contemplated expenditure of 121,000,000 francs (£4,840,000) 
a year during the next twelve years, only nine new and homogeneous 
battle-ships will be provided, while 16 armoured cruisers will have been 
added to the fleet—vessels inferior in every way to the battle-ships—with 
6 cruiser scouts. As the scouts are absolutely necessary this represents 
three different types of sea-going ships. 

While England, which has to.show her flag all over the world, and 
which has the necessary organisation for rapidly concentrating her fleets, 
with no necessity to maintain a powerful Army to guard her frontiers, 
may find it convenient to construct different types of vessels, and can 
afford to do so, the case is very different with France. France cannot 
afford to imitate England. What she requires is a homogeneous fleet 
of fighting ships, powerfully armed and well protected, fast and kept 
always ready to move or be mobilised in 24 hours. 

The Committee hold that the new programme does not give an 
adequate return for the heavy financial sacrifices demanded, and which 
the country has to pay under penalty of decadence. 

The 16 armoured cruisers which it is proposed to construct, 10 of the 
Ist class and 6 of the 2nd, would each cost, for the Ist type, about 
40,000,000 franes (£1,600,000), and 28,000,000 (£1,120,000) for the 2nd, 
amounting to the total considerable sum of 560,000,000 frances (£22,400,000). 
But for these 560,000,000 francs, 12 hattle-ships of 18,000 tons, could be 
built, which, added to the 11 whose construction is demanded, would 
give us a new fleet of 23 battle-ships; that is, 3 squadrons of 6 ships 
each, with 5 units for relief duty. With this fleet we should be far 
stronger than with that which is proposed. 

France, if these views are adopted, would have in 1919 a fleet of the 
following strength :— 





— Ist Line. 2nd Line. 








1. Battle-ships ... a a i 31 10 
(including the ‘ Suffren” 

and ‘* Jéna” and the six! 

hattle-ships of the 1900) 


> 
Programme. ) 


2. Ist and 2nd class armoured cruisers 13 | — 
3. Scouts ... en “y ey see 6 —_— 
4, Destroyers... ce re Sc 109 
5. Submarines and submersibles ges 131 | 
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That is, 31 first line battle-ships instead of 19, and 10 second line ones 
in place of 15 of the new Programme. 

The views of the Commission of the Budget may then be expressed 
as follows :— 

‘‘], An increase of 2 knots, from 18 to 20, in the speed of the new 

battle-ships! ; 

‘‘2. The adoption of a single type of fighting ship, viz., the 20-knot 
battie-ship and the suppression of the lst and 2nd-class 
armoured cruisers ; 

‘©3. For the whole programme of sea-going ships, without increas- 
ing the Vote for new constructions, 23 battle-ships in place 
of 11; 

‘4. An increase in the number of.scouts, or the adoption of 
measures which will allow the Navy to utilise and arm the 
fast vessels of the Mercantile Marine; 


‘*5. Approval of the rest of the Programme as concerns the 
destroyers and other flotillas; 

“6. The necessity for again summoning the Superior Ceuncil of the 
Navy, the battle of Tsu-shima having been fought since its 
last meeting, and having furnished lessons of exceptional 
importance. 


‘‘ We consider that the Budget of the Navy does not reach the sum 
really required ; that it will be necessary to increase it or have resource to 
extraordinary measures in order that we may have the fleet which it is 
incumbent upon the country that it shouid have, but which ‘can never 
be created with the amount at present demanded for new constructions. 

‘‘Tt is urgent to consider carefully the composition of this fleet. At 
the present time our fighting squadrons are inferior to those of Germany. 
We only have some superiority thanks to our flotillas and without 
doubt also to the worth of our officers and men. And even with the 
effort that the Minister is asking us to make and the substitution of 
battle-ships for the armoured cruisers, which we on our part are asking 
from him, we shall still be in 1919 weaker than Germany.”’ 

Comparative lists of the fleets of the two Powers need not be re- 
peated here. In the words of the Committee, in the matter of battle- 
ships ‘‘ France has allowed herself already to be outstripped by Germany ; 
is she going to recover the ground which has been lost?’’—Rapport du 
Budget Général de V Erercice, 1906 (Ministére de la Marine). 


Japan.—The New Battle-ships ‘‘ Katori’’ and ‘“‘ Kashima.’’—The new 
first-class battle-ships ‘‘ Katori’’ and ‘‘ Kashima,’’ built for the Japanese 
Government by Messrs. Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, of Barrow-in-Furness, 
and Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., of Elswick, respectively, have 
completed their steam and other trials successfully, and left England on 
the morning of the 8th June for their destination. Both ships spent some 
days at Portsmouth before leaving, where the officers and men were 
hospitably entertained. 


1The Minister of Marine has since stated in the Chamber that it is 
intended to increase the speed of the new battle-ships to 19 knots. 
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The two ships are the most powerful fighting units in the Japanese 
Navy, and bear a general resemblance to our own ships of the ‘‘ King 
Edward VII.” class, the ‘‘ Kashima’ being slightly larger than the 
‘‘Katori.’’ They were laid down at the end of February, 1904, and have 
thus only taken two years and three months to complete. The dimensions 
of the ‘‘ Katori’’ are as follows:—Length, 420 feet between perpendiculars, 
455 feet 9 inches over all; beam, 78 feet; draught, 27 feet, with a dis- 
placement of 15,950 tons, that of the ‘‘ Kashima ”’ being 16,400 tons. The 
engines were designed to develop 16,000-I.H.P., giving a speed of 18-5 
knots, while making 120 revolutions. 

Protection in both ships is identical, and is afforded by a water-line 
belt, mainly below the load-line, 9 inches thick amidships, and tapering 
to 4 inches at the stem, and to 3} inches at the stern, while at the 
termination of the 9-inch midship portion transverse armoured bulkheads 
are fitted of the same thickness, extending from the lower to the middle 
protective decks. Above the water-line belt is fitted an upper belt, 6 
inches thick amidships to 5 inches thick at the stem, extending to the main 
deck in height and from the after 12-inch barbette to the stem in a 
fore-and-aft direction, its after end being completed by a 6-inch armoured 
bulkhead carried diagonally across the ship, and constituting part of the 
after barbette. On the main deck and immediately above the upper 
armour belt a midship battery is formed of 6-inch armour for ten 6-inch 
quick-firing guns; this armour at the ends is carried obliquely across the 
ship to meet the forward and after 12-inch barbettes, thus completing 
the battery. Nickel steel bulkheads partition each gun off from its 
neighbour, and with two inner fore and aft nickel steel bulkheads comprise 
a separate casemate for each 6-inch gun, forming a secondary protection 
to the interior of the ship. Vertically above the main deck battery is 
placed a smaller battery of 4-inch armour for two 6-inch quick-firing guns, 
giving a high fighting position and at the same time protecting the 
upper works and funnel up-takes. The armour on the barbettes enclos- 
ing 12-inch guns is 10 inches in thickness generally, but reduced where 
already protected by the belt and battery armour, the upper portion 
of the 10-inch barbettes being 6 inches thick, conning tower 9 inches; 
and observer tower, 5 inches thick. The protective deck is of a minimum 
thickness of 2 inches on the flat, increased to 3 inches on the sloping 
sides, which are carried down to the bottom of the main belt, and 
24 inches thick at the fore and after ends. The main deck outside the 
battery and the upper and boat decks covering the batteries are also 
increased in thickness for protection. 

The armament of both ships consist of four 12-inch guns of 45 calibres, 
four 10-inch guns of 45 calibres, twelve 6-inch quick-firing guns, twelve 
12-pounder quick-firing guns, three 3-pounder guns, and six Maxims, while 
her torpedo armament consists of five 18-inch submerged torpedo tubes. 
lhe four 12-inch guns are twin-mounted in armoured barbettes—one 
forward and one aft—having a very wide angle of training; they are 
capable of piercing 9 inches of hardened armour at a range of six miles, 
or 12 inches of armour at four miles’ range. The four 10-inch guns are 
mounted one at each corner of the citadel, each in an armoured barbette, 
and, at a range of six miles, would be capable of perforating 6 inches to 
7 inches of armour, while at a range of four miles, 9 inches of armour 
would not be capable of withstanding their penetrative power. Ten of 
the 6-inch quick-firing guns are placed on the main deck in an armoured 
battery, giving great effective training, while two others are mounted 
on the upper deck in a smaller battery of similar design. These guns 
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are all of Vickers’ latest and most powerful type, and altogether the 
heavy guns—l2-inch, 10-inch, and 6-inch—are capable of developing an 
energy of close upon 1} millions foot-tons per minute. Smaller armaments 
for defence against torpedo attack are mounted; four 12-pounders on the 
main deck forward, four 12-pounders on the main deck aft, and four 
12-pounders on the shelter decks. The three 3-pounders and six Maxims 
are on the forward and aft bridges, while the ship is protected by 
extensive torpedo nets. Broadside torpedo tubes are installed, two 
forward and two aft, for 18-inch torpedoes, while a stern tube is 
fitted capable of firing 18-inch or 14-inch torpedoes, either by compressed 
air or by chemical explosive. 

Steam is provided by 20 water-tube boilers of the ‘‘ Niclausse ’’ type, 
disposed in three separate boiler rooms, 5 with 16 sections, and 15 with 
15 sections, each section consisting of 24 tubes. The total heating surface 
is 44,000 square feet, and the total grate area 1,334 square feet. The 
boilers work at a pressure of 230 lbs. per square inch, which pressure is 
reduced to 200 lbs. at the engines. 

The steam trials of the ‘‘ Katori’’ commenced on the 24th April, 
when the war-ship went down the Clyde for a preliminary run. On tne 
25th a series of runs at increasing powers and speeds were carried out. 
On the evening of the same day a start was made on a twenty-four hours’ 
run at three-fourths full power. A course was laid right down channel in 
the face of a strong south-west wind, driving rain, and a rough sea; the 
waves constantly washed over the forecastle. In spite of these adverse 
circumstances, the ship behaved well, and was very steady. When half 
the time was over, the vessel was put about, and the wind also changed, 
being again dead ahead for the return journey. At the end of the 
run it was found that the average speed had been 17:8 knots, and the 
coal consumption 1:6 lbs. per I.H.P. per hour. The boilers were worked 
entirely by the Japanese sailors. 

For the full-power trial, the vessel was loaded to a mean draught 


of 27 feet, giving her the full displacement of 15,950 tons.  A-~ start 
was made early on the morning of the 28th April. Over the measured 


distance it was found that with the engines running at 128 revolutions 
per minute the mean of the mean speeds was 20°22 knots——her contract 
speed being 18-5 knots. The remainder of the eight hours’ full-power trial 
was carried out with this engine speed. 

During the gun trials one of the 10-inch guns was fired five times in 
2 minutes 82? seconds. The rate of fire of the 12-inch guns is stated to 
have been also very high. Three rounds were fired from each of this 
sized gun. Occasionally both guns in a barbette were fired simultan- 
eously, and, it is stated, that no damage whatever was done to the 
structure of the vessel. The 10-inch guns also fired three rounds each, 
in addition to the five rounds already mentioned. Two rounds were 
fired from each of the 6-inch guns, and a test for speed of firing made. 
It was found that eight rounds were fired in 52 seconds. 

The steam trials of the ‘‘ Kashima ’’ were commenced on the 3rd April, 
or just twelve months and a few days after the date of the launch. The 
programme of trials embraced preliminary progressive runs over the 
Admiralty measured course for the purpose of verifying speed correspond- 
ing to varying revolutions, twenty-four hours’ trial at four-fifths power, an 
eight hours’ trial at full power, gun-firing trials to test the structure 
of the vessel, torpedo trials; stopping, starting, steering and circling trials. 
The whole of these trials were satisfactorily concluded within the period 
of eight days. 
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On the first day the preliminary trials, consisting of progressive runs 
at speeds ranging from 11 knots upwards, were carried out, and the 
following table shows the mean revolutions and mean speed of the vessel 
at varying powers :— 

















No. of run. Mean Speed. | a LH.P. 
1 Ss. ty cian ; 

. NS 11:136 | 693 3,030 
3. 8. js | 

ri NS 14-27 | 89 6,275 
S. &.) 2. ANC | 

6 ON 16323 102 9,160 
© Be) “6 

SONY 17-204 | 110 11,400 








On the completion of this trial the vessel anchored overnight outside the 
river Tyne in readiness for the gun trials, which took place on the 4th. 
Three rounds were fired from each of the four 12-inch, four 10-inch, twelve 
6-inch, and smaller guns, which were trained at angles calculated to exert 
the most severe test upon the structure of the vessel and upon the gun 
mountings; but no damage was sustained, either by the hull of the vessel 
or by the gun mountings. 

At 10.30 a.m. on the 5th the vessel proceeded on the twenty-four 
hours’ trial at four-fifths power, which was completed at the same hour 
on the following day. Throughout the trial the machinery worked with 
smoothness and regularity, and no hitch of any kind occurred. = ‘Lhe 
mean power developed throughout the twenty-four hours worked out at 
close upon 13,000, with mean revolutions 113°6, and mean speed 18 knots 

One day was occupied in cleaning boilers prior to the commencement 
of the full-power trial of eight hours’ duration. On this trial four runs 
with and against the tide were made over the measured course. The 
mean speed attained on these runs was 19°242 knots, the mean revolu- 
tions being slightly over 123, and the corresponding I.H.P. 17,280. It 
may be added that during the last two hours of the trial the revolutions 
increased somewhat, approaching 125; this slight increase gave the vessel 
a speed of 19} knots. 

The coal consumption on the eight hours’ full-power trial worked 
out at 2°12 lbs. per I.H.P. per hour, and on the twenty-four hours’ trial 
at 1°86 lbs. per I.H.P. per hour. 

The whole of the speed trials were completed without the slightest 
mishap or interruption of any kind. The guaranteed speed of the vessel 
was 18} knots, and, as it will be seen, this speed has been exceeded by 
three-quarters of a knot. On the trials the vessel was at her full load 
draught. 

On Monday, the 9th, the programme of trials was completed by the 
firing of torpedoes from the five submerged tubes with which the vessel 
is fitted. On these trials the vessel steamed at 15 and 17 knots.—Précis 
from The Engineer. 


Unitep States. — Turbines for the Navy. — The Board on 
Construction of the Navy Department has made a recommendation 
to the Secretary of the Navy, that bidders on the _ con- 
struction of the battle-ships ‘‘ Michigan’? and ‘‘South Carolina,’’ 
now being designed, should be invited to submit a_ separate 
bid for these vessels, giving them  turbine-propulsive machinery. 
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The bidders were also to make a bid on the construction of the ships with 
reciprocating engines, leaving the Navy Department the option of having 
the ships constructed with turbines or with the usual steam machinery. 
It is probable that this recommendation will be approved. Engineer-in- 
Chief Charles W. Rae, in an authorised interview, said :— 

‘‘We already have contracted for turbine installation on two of 
the scout ships now building. The Curtis, or American type of turbine, 
will be placed in one and the Parsons, or English type, in the other. A 
third scout of the same type will be equipped with the usual reciprocating 
engines. 

‘“‘The British Admiralty contemplates installing turbines on twenty- 
nine naval vessels, one of which is the 20,000-ton battle-ship ‘‘ Dread- 
nought.’? The German and other Navies are installing turbine machinery 
on war-ships of various types. 

‘‘The successful operation of turbine machinery on two ships of the 
Allan Line, and the ‘‘ Carmania,’’ of the Cunard Line, has been observed 
by officers of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, including Commander 
Canaga, who have made several trips on the ships across the Atlantic. 
The Bureau has experimented in great detail with a Curtis turbine. 
From this and other sources there are now at hand sufficient data to 
warrant our proceeding to consideration of turbine installation in battle- 


ships. 

‘‘At high speeds the economy of operation of the turbine is un- 
doubted. It causes little or no vibration, and this gives an important 
tactical advantage. For instance, on a ship with reciprocating engines 


the vibration is so great that the fighting tops are sometimes whipped 
about like a whiplash, and it is next to impossible to get a reading of the 
range-finders there placed. We expect to get an extra knot in speed 
with the turbine installation, but do not count much on gaining space in 
changing from the reciprocating engines to.the turbines.’’ 

The ‘‘ Michigan’”’ and ‘‘South Carolina’’ are to be of 16,000 tons 
displacement each. They will carry eight 12-inch guns, four forward 
and four aft. The four guns forward will be paired in two turrets. 
One turret will stand directly in front of the other. The guns of the 
second turret will train over the top of the first turret, giving a fire 
something like that derived from the superimposed turrets of the ‘‘ Ken- 
tucky’’ and the ‘‘ Kearsarge,’’ but without the disadvantages of that 
arrangement. The four guns aft will be arranged in the same manner. 
This plan of having a main battery of guns of large calibre exclusively 
is new in the United States Navy. The projected installation of tur- 
bines is another new step. There will be no trouble about bids for 
turbine-propelled battle-ships.—U.S. Army and Navy Journal. 
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Home.—The following are the principal appointmenta which have 
been made:-— 

Lieut.-General—Lieut.-General Sir G. Luck, K.C.B., Lieutenant of 
the Tower of London, to be General. 

Major-Generals—Major-General W. E. Franklyn, C.B., from Director 
of Personal Services, to Command the 4th Division. Major-General 
J S. Collins, C.B., to be a Divisional Commander, India. Major-General 
A. A. Pearson, C.B., I.A., to be Inspector-General of Volunteers, India. 
Colonel W. du G. Gray, C.B., I.A., to be a Brigade Commander, India, 
and is granted the temporary rank of Brigadier-General while so employed. 
Major-General Sir W. F. Kelly, K.C.B., to be Lieut.-General. 

Colonels—Colonel A. J. Nixon, h.p., is promoted to the rank of 
Major-General. Colonel H. N. Bunbury, from h.p., to be a Brigadier- 
General in charge of Administration, and is granted the temporary rank 
of Brigadier-General whilst so employed. Lieut.-Colonel E. A. M. 
Barrett, C.M.G., Ordnance Officer, 2nd Class, to be an Ordnance Officer, 
Ist Class, with the substantive rank of Colonel in the Army.  Lieut.- 
Colonel and Brevet-Colonel J. H. Poett, C.B., from the Dorsetshire Regi- 
ment, is granted the substantive rank of Colonel in the Army, on appoint- 
ment as an A.A.G. in India.  Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet-Colonel C. W. 
Carey, M.V.O., from h.p., to be an Officer in charge of Infantry Records, 
and is granted the substantive rank of Colonel. Colonel (temporary 
Brigadier-General) G. F. Browne, C.B., D.S.O., to be a Director of 
Personal Services, retaining the rank of Brigadier-General while so 
employed. Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet-Colonel the Hon. A. FE. Dalzell, 
C.B., from h.p., to be an Officer in charge of Infantry Records, and is 
granted the substantive rank of Colonel in the Army. Colonel T. D’O. 
Snow is granted the temporary rank of Brigadier-General in the Army. 
Major and Brevet-Colonel T. Capper, D.S.O., from the East Lancashire 
Regiment, to be Commandant of the Indian Staff College, and is granted 
the substantive rank of Colonel inthe Army.  Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet- 
Colonel St. G. C. Henry, C.B., Adjutant-General, Egyptian Army, is 
granted the substantive rank of Colonel in the Army. Colonel (temporary 
Brigadier-General) F. S. F. Stokes, from Commanding the 17th Infantry 
Brigade, is promoted to the rank of Major-General, to Command the 
Infantry Brigade at Malta. Colonel V. J. Dawson, C.V.O., from h.p., 
to be a Brigadier-General, to Command the 17th Infantry Brigade. Lieut.- 
Colonel R. Crawford, Ordnance Officer, 2nd Class, to be an Ordnance 
Officer, 1st Class, with the substantive rank of Colonel in the Army. 
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By the kind permission of Mrs. A. E. Wintern, the following account is taken 
from the work of Colonel C. Walton, C.B. : — 


STANDARDS OF THE KING'S REGIMENT OF LIFE-GUARD. 
Commanded by the Earl of Lindsay, 1645. 
AUTHORITIES AND NOTES. 


Herl. M88. Brit. Mus., 
911 

giving drawings of the six “Ensigns” of the “ King’s Regiment of Life-Guard 

commanded by the Earl of Lindsay,” with the colouring noted in heraldic initials. 

The emblem of the 3rd troop was two roses and two crowns, of the 4th troop a 

dragon. 

The fringes and devices in 1680 were of gold and silver, Royal Warrt. for 
payment 15th September, 1680, Britt. Mus. —_ MSS, but as Symonds specifies 
gold only for the devices, there is little doubt that the fringes were the same. 
Symonds shows no fringes, but there can be no doubt that fringes were invariably 
used on Cavalry Standards; Markham, 1645 (and see also Chap. XXIII). 

Form and Size, ete.—Symonds, 1645. . 

Markham’s soldiers accidence, 1645. 

Drawing of a “Cornet of Horse” in a bill temp. Charles II. for funeral of 


Major Sir T. Bridges, Britt. Mus. —— (see also Chap. XXIII.) 


26683 
Staves.—The staves are from originals of about this period in the Porte d’Hal, 
Armoury, at Brussels (see also Ill CLXXVIII.) 
N.B.—The rose and crown as given by Symonds have been verified from the 
metal seal of Henry VII. to his charter with Westminster Abbey for the building 
of his chapel. 


Colours and Devices.—Diary of Richard Symonds 





ARGENTINE-RepusBiic.—Militury Organisatiov.—The military organi- 
sation of the Argentine-Republic, is at present regulated by a law of 
the 30th September, 1905, of which the following are the principal 
points :— 

Military service is obligatory, and lasts for 25 years (20 to 45 years of 
age). A portion of the class called out each year, selected by drawing 
lots and numerically fixed by the budget, puts in 1 year of service with 
the permanent Army, and the remainder 3 months. The 9 following 
classes form the Reserve of the Regular Army; the 10 following the 
National Guard; and the 5 senior classes the Territorial Guard. Discip- 
linary Corps receive individuals who have undergone sentences of punish- 
ment before entering the service. 

Soldiers serving with the colours must abstain from politics, and 
are not entitled to a vote. Every citizen exempt from service pays a 
military tax from the age of 20 to 45. Students of scientific professions, 
pupils of normal schools, of national institutes, and of superior pro- 
fessional instruction, may present themselves, before they have completed 
their 19th year, as candidate officers of reserve, and select the period at 
which they wish to carry out their 3 months’ service with the colours, 
either for the year preceding, or during the two years following the calling 
out of their class. At the end of their 3 months’ service, they 
pass an examination for fitness, and if they fail to satisfy the examiners, 
they are obliged to serve during the period to which they were allotted 
by the drawing of lots. 
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Young men called out for 1 year, who, after their enrolment, show 
a satisfactory knowledge of the regulations and practice of musketry, 
only serve for 3 months. Voluntary engagements may be contracted 
between the ages of 16 and 20 in the schools; from 17 to 30 in regiments ; 
and re-engagements up to the age of 50. 

Men belonging to the Reserve have to serve for two periods of drill 
or manceuvres, lasting for 1 month each, at times fixed by the executive 
power. They must, in addition, take part once a year in the rifle 
meetings organised in the territory of the military district where they 
reside. Finally, the Reserve Cadres are liable to be called out for two 
periods of supplementary instruction for a maximum duration of 15 days 
each. 

The instruction and organisation of the National Guard, and the 
nomination of its officers, are in the hands of the governors of provinces 
for such troops as are stationed in the district, and in those of the 
executive power for such as are quartered both in the capital of the 
Republic and in the national districts. Citizens belonging to the 
National Guard have to serve for four instruction periods, of a maximum 
duration of 15 days each. 

The Territorial Guard is organised in a similar manner to the 
National Guard, but is only compelled to serve in the event of war. 
There exists in each province an Inspector-General of Militia, charged 
with the direction of the National and Territorial Guards. 

Officers.—The cadre of officers of the Permanent Army (infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers), is as follows :— 




























Rank. | Number. | Age limit. 

Lieutenant-Generals wee ae ws ie rea 3 65 
Generals of Division ous dua ae SG Seal 6 63 
Generals of Brigade + oe nee es ea 12 60 
Colonels Rie oh ae aa eae one ree 70 57 
Lieutenant-Colonels ve sis ass ae ews 150 54 
Majors... ae aad Bes ee sae oa Seat 200 50 
Captains ies ead es He ee Be eo 320 46 
First Lieutenants oat i aa ea 320 43 
Lieutenants... “oe a - ae ne ye 300 40 
Sub-Lieutenants ates nae re nes aks sce] 300 40 

| 

Total ... | 1681 
| 











For promotion to sub-lieutenant, a youth must have passed success- 
fully through the Military College. The lowest limit of age for admission 
to that establishment is 16 years; and the higher limit, 20 years for young 
men not in the service, and 25 years for those serving with the colours. 
Promotion, in peace time, is partly by seniority, and partly by selection, 
up to and including the rank of lieut.-colonel, and by selection alone for 
the higher ranks. The classification of officers is placed in the hands of a 
tribunal, consisting of the Chief of the Staff of the Army, the Chief 
of the Military Cabinet, and the inspectors of the various branches of 








1 With selection, for officers, whose seniority entitles them to pro- 
motion to a higher rank, and who do not appear fit for it, are not selected 
in their turn, and are then entitled to ask to be pensioned. 
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the service, under the presidency of a general officer appointed annually 
by the executive power. After 15 years’ service officers are entitled to 
& pension, the rate of which varies according to half the total amount 
of the pay of the rank according to the number of years’ service. 

Officers of Reserve.—Officers of reserve are recruited from pensioned 
officers, and partly from young men who request, before entering the 
service, to become candidate officers of the reserve, as has been already 
mentioned. In addition, men, who, on the termination of their period 
of active service, apply to become officers of reserve, go through a supple- 
mentary course of instruction of 90 days, after which they must pass 
a qualifying examination. 

The cadre of reserve officers is as follows :— 





Sub-lieutenants - - - - - - - 1,100 
Lieutenants - - - - - - - - 1,100 
Ist lieutenants - - - - - . . - 1,100 
Captains - - - . - - - - - 1,100 
Majors - - - - - - - - - 400 
Lieut.-Colonels - . - - - - - - 200 

Total - - - - - - - - 5,000 


Officers of the National and the Territorial Guards are recruited from 
old reserve officers, transferred, on account of age, to the Militia; the 
latter may, at the same time, be allowed to continue to serve in the 
reserve up to the age of 45. 

Staff.—The organisation of the Staff of the Argentine Army is at 
present governed by a recent regulation, whose essential dispositions may 
be thus summarised :— 

The Staff, constituted from the General Staff of the Army, charged 
with all work connected with the preparation for war. It consists: 
Ist, of officers in possession of staff certificates; 2nd, of field officers 
selected for service on the Staff, and who, after having performed the 
duties of chiefs of division and of section to the Grand General Staff, 
have been passed as fit for that service. The Staff is divided into the 
Grand General Staff, under the orders of the Chief of the Grand General 
Staff of the Army (general or colonel), and the regimental staffs. The 
Grand General Staff consists of a secretariat and of 3 divisions, the 
personnel and duties of which are as follows :— 


Secretariat and Office of Chief of the Grand General Staff. 


The Secretariat is divided into two sections: Ist, Military history of 
the Republic, library, personnel of staff officers and employées, Higher 
War School, and general correspondence; 2nd, Administration, pay, and 
commissariat. 

1st Division consists of two sections : Ist, Mobilisation, concentration, 
and communications ; 2nd, Transport, Calling out and sending down of the 
class. 

2nd Division consists of three sections: lst, Operations and theatres 
of possible operations, manceuvres, staff rides, territorial defence; 2nd, 
Information, statistics; 3rd, Foreign armies and foreign missions. 





1Pensioned officers are obliged to remain in the Reserve Cadres for 
5 years: general officers form part of it up to the age of 70. 
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$rd Division.--The topographic company is attached to this division, 
which consists of three sections: Ist, Geodesy; 2nd, Topography; 38rd, 
Cartography and maps. 

Recruiting for the Staff.—On their exit from the War School, officers 
noted as fit for the Grand General Staff, are first sent to a corps of their 
own branch of the service, where they remain as long as the require- 
ments of the service demand. They are then called to the Grand General 
Staff, where they stay for a year, at the expiration of which they are 
posted to the staff, if they have proved satisfactory. Field officers called 
directly to serve on the Grand General Staff cannot be nominated to the 
staff except after at least 3 years’ service, and after having fulfilled the 
duties of chief of a division or section; whilst waiting they are considered 
as attached to the Grand General Staff. Staff officers are excluded from 
the staff corps when they cease to be intellectually or physically fit to be 
usefully employed on it; they are then sent back to the branch of the 
service from which they originally came.—Revue Militaires des Armées 
Etrangéres. 





Be.cium.—Grand Maneuvres for 1906.—Grand Maneuvres will be 
held this year on varied ground; they will take place from the 29th 
August to the 7th September, between the 8rd and 4th Divisions of the 
Army. They will be directed by Lieut.-General Timmermans, Command- 
ing the 2nd Military District, and will be carried out between Bastogne, 
where the 3rd Division will be concentrated, and Bourg-Léopold, where 
the 4th Division will assemble. These divisions will march against 
one another, and engagements may be expected to take place in the valley 
of the Meuse, under the guns of Liége. 

Each division will consist, in addition to the usual services, of 2 
infantry brigades of 2 regiments each, and 7 or 8 field batteries. The 
2nd Cavalry Brigade (Ist and 2nd Lancers), and the 38th Horse Artillery 
Battery will be attached to one of the divisions, whilst the 2nd Regiment 
of Guides, and the 39th Horse Artillery Battery, will be attached to the 
other. The lst and 2nd Battalions of Carabiniers, formed into 
one regiment, will also take part in the Grand Manceuvres with the cyclist 
companies of the 3rd and 4th Battalions of Carabiniers, placed at the 
disposal of the Director of the Maneuvres to reinforce either side. 

The engineers, fortress artillery, and the fortified positions of Anvers, 
Liége, and Namur, will carry out, as in previous years, cadre and mobili- 
sation exercises. The 13th and 14th Infantry Regiments will also take 
part in these exercises at Namur and Liége respectively, conjointly with 
the available infantry and cavalry cadres of those garrisons. 

Musketry exercises for the men, followed by regimental, brigade, and 
divisional Manceuvres, will be held at the camp at Beveloo, for the Ist, 
2nd, and 4th Divisions of the Army, as well as for the 2nd Cavalry 
Division. They will also take place at Arlon and its neighbourhood for 
the 9th Infantry Brigade and the 8rd Division of the Army.—Revue 
Militaire Suisse. 


Germany.—An Automatic Rifle-—The Neue Militdrische Blatter lately 
gave some information regarding an automatic rifle, system Fidjeland, 
model 1906, which has recently been experimented with on the Halense 
ranges, by the Small Arms Experimental Committee. The calibre of the rifle 
is 65 mm. (‘253 inch); the barrel is 655 mm. (2 feet 1 inch) long; the 
rifle weighs 4:13 kilogrammes (9 lbs.) without the bayonet; its length 
without the bayonet is 1:15 metres (3 feet 9} inches). 
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The bullet, the weight of which is not given, is fired by a charge of 
22 grs. (1:24 drs.) of powder, with a velocity of 667 metres (2,162 
feet-seconds). Six aimed shots can be fired in 2} seconds. The rifle 
holds 6 cartridges by a very simple method. Whilst firing, no recoil is 
felt. The latter is utilised by means of springs, to open the chamber, 
eject the empty cartridge case, and to introduce a fresh cartridge. In 
spite of the multiplicity of these operations, the mechanism is most 
simple, and the management of the rifle carried out without difficulty. 
The various parts of the breech and the loading mechanism are of a 
very simple form. This rifle may be made from any calibre, which is 
a most important quality in view of the adoption of this system to other 
small arms. 

The Militaér-Wochenblatt observes that, naturally, no definite opinion 
on the practical value of this automatic rifle can be arrived at, except 
after a long series of experiments. What is at present certain is, that it 
permits of extreme rapidity of fire. Experiments made up to the present 
have already demonstrated that the Fidjeland system possesses very great 
advantages. Thus once raised to the shoulder it can remain there whilst 
6 shots are fired. The strain on the muscles is thus far less than when 
after each shot the rifle must be brought to the hip to reload. 

In a comparison practice with regard to rapidity, carried out by the 
Fidjeland rifle, and a repeating rifle fired by a first-rate shot, it was 
shown that the former had already fired his 6 shots, before the repeating 
rifle had fired 2. 





Tactical Employment of Machine Guns.—As is known the official idea 
in Germany for the employment of machine-gun detachments, is, that 
these detachments of six guns should not, as a rule, be broken up, and 
should remain, as a whole, at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief ; 
their distribution by sections is only provided for exceptionally, in order 
to meet local requirements. It is, therefore, not without interest to 
note a divergent opinion on this subject put forward in the Neue 
Militarische-Politische Korrespondenz, and reproduced by the Neue Mili- 
tirische Blitter. 

The war in the Far East has taught, with regard to the value and 
method of employment of machine guns, definite lessons, which may be 
found applicable to European theatres of war; this is not the case with 
artillery, whose methods of employment, followed in Manchuria, could not 
be transferred to Europe without considerable modifications. 

Machine guns had an annihilating effect when used in support of 
infantry, and when they fired at short and decisive ranges. But when 
efforts were made to employ them at long ranges, and to regard them, in a 
certain measure, as taking the place of field artillery, in spite of the 
enormous expenditure of ammunition, the results were nil. The mission 
of machine guns can then, in the future, be only regarded as a re-enforce- 
ment to the power of infantry fire. Thus employed, their influence is 
particularly great when it is a question of obtaining local effect, viz., to 
bar a road, on advanced or flanking positions, at weak points in the 
defence, in the pursuit, or to ensure the rapid occupation of a position 
carried at great cost. 

It would, therefore, seem necessary that they should be broken up 
into as small units as possible. Two machine guns should suffice to 
form a unit capable of acting independently. The greatest possible 
liberty of action should be left to commanders of machine gun units. 
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They may be attached to a column, but should be perfectly independent, 
subject, of course, to the condition that they act conformably to the 
views of the column commander. Their efficacy has proved so decisive 
under the leading of keen officers, that in future the side which has 
the greatest number of well-trained machine-gun detachments, will have 
a very marked superiority from an infantry point of view. 

The United States, who employed machine guns in the Philippines 
with the greatest success, intend to permanently attach a machine gun 
section to each infantry battalion and to each cavalry squadron; these 
machine guns, from a tactical and administrative point of view, will 
form an integral part of the unit to which they are attached; a similar 
organisation existed 150 years ago, when the regimental cannon was 
created. 

The action against hostile machine guns is, above all, the task of 
machine-gun detachments themselves. Should the hostile machine guns 
be advantageously placed, that is to say, well concealed, the firing on 
them must be of a very limited nature; artillery is, in this case, the 
only arm capable of putting them out of action. “ven for artillery 
decisive action against such small objectives, which are easily concealed 
from view, is difficult. At the same time, the importance in action of 
single machine guns, judiciously posted, is such that a large expenditure 
of artillery ammunition would appear justifiable in such a case. The 
machine guns in Manchuria were often fired from behind walls through 
embrasures, and were thus well protected from shrapnel fire, and could 
only be reached by the fire of common shell demolishing the wall, whiclr 
necessitated a large expenditure of ammunition. 

Machine guns are not dangerous to artillery so long as the latter do 
not come within range of infantry fire, which rarely happens. 

According to the above point of view the solution, consisting of 
bestowing a machine gun section to every battalion, would be preferable 
to the formation of companies of 6 or 8 machine guns, as in Germany 
and Russia, where they prefer units of that nature.—La France Militaire. 


Traty.—Draft of the Recruiting Regulations.—The War Minister has, 
on the part of the Government, laid before Parliament a draft of regu- 
lations greatly modifying those at present in force with regard 
to recruiting. As the War Minister himself observed, the salient features 
of the new regulations are the following : 

1. Reduction to two years of the period of service in the Regular 
Army for the greater portion of men passed fit for the com- 
batant branches ; 

2. Suppression of one year voluntary enlistments ; 

3. Increase of the contingent by reducing the cases for ¢ <emption 
from service for family reasons ; 

4. Improvement of the contingent. 

The War Minister declares that it is budgetary considerations alone 
which have prevented him from proposing the immediate reduction to two 
years’ service with the colours for the whole of the men of the contingent. 
The adoption of that measure would have resulted in an increase of 
several millions to the annual expenditure of the War Budget. Under 
these conditions the Government has confined itself to a proposal to apply 
the two years’ period of service to the largest possible number of men 
cf the contingent. It proposes to retain the three years’ period of 
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service for the mounted branches of the service, as well as for the recruit- 
ment of the cadres, and for men for special employment; further, it is 
of opinion that, in the interests of their commercial careers, it is 
necessary, at present, to allow certain reductions of service to young men 
following a special course of study, and who have the qualities requisite 
for appointment to the rank of supernumerary officers. _ Finally, in order 
to give a real impetus to the physical education of the people, the Govern- 
ment has agreed to allow certain reductions of service to youths who have 
profitably followed courses of gymnastics and target practice, under con- 
ditions to be laid down in a special regulation. To sum up, then, accord- 
ing to the Government scheme, the annual enrolments will reach approxi- 
mately the following figures :— 

22,500 men serving for three years; 

80,000 men serving for two years; 

5,500 men, able to be discharged after 18 months’ service, or even 

earlier, if it is a question of one year volunteers. 


Under the regulations at present in force, the number of annual 
enrolments amounts to about 90,000 men. Under the new scheme the 
enrolments will amount to about 108,000 men. Taking into account the 
normal casualties, which occur each year, the effective of men serving 
with the colours will average 233,000, and infantry companies of the 
Line will, for the greater portion of the year, be 90 men strong. The 
annual increase of the contingent will be 18,000 men; the result of this 
will be to give a military training to a larger number of young men; 
everything, consequently, being otherwise equal, the army of the first 
line will consist in war time of a larger number of young men, which 
is a great advantage. 

The reduction, to two years, of the period of active service, will make 
the recruiting regulations less heavy on the nation. It, therefore, seems 
possible to the Government to reduce, in a certain measure, the exemp- 
tions in the Italian regulations. In order that a brother, therefore, may 
transfer his exemption to another brother, the latter must be inscribed 
on the registers of the Permanent Army, in order that he may be able 
to take advantage of the exemption. On the other hand, the present 
regulations exempt from active service the only son of a living father, or 
the eldest son of a father, who has no other son over 12 years of age. 
The new scheme, in order to limit the number of exemptions given under 
this heading, proposes only to allow these exemptions when the father 
has entered his 48th year. 

As regards the one year volunteer, the War Minister wishes to be 
able to abolish him, purely and simply; at the same time, being compelled 
te take the general conditions of the country into account (commerce, 
agriculture, etc.), he has thought himself obliged to retain him, similarly 
to what is done in Germany and Austria-Hungary. At the same time, 
the one year volunteer will be surrounded with such guarantees that it 
will not be possible to divert him from his true object. 

The one year volunteers should form a sort of nursery, from which the 
supernumerary Officers will be recruited. The War Minister, therefore, 
proposes that young men should not be permitted to contract a voluntary 
engagemen: for one year unless they are in possession of certificates or 
university diplomas, permitting them to become supernumerary officers. 
Those of them who, at the conclusion of their year’s period of service, have 
been unable to successfully pass the examination for appointment of 
supernumerary officers, will be obliged to prolong their period of service 
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another six months. In order to ensure the development of target practice, 
and of institutions whose object is to develop the body and the spirit of the 
people, the War Minister proposes that, in order to obtain a reduction 
in the period of active service, and to aspire to the status of super- 
numerary officers, young men should be compelled to follow courses of 
eymnastics and target practice, both with regularity and profit. Further, 
the War Minister proposes to allow these young men further advantages, 
such as the choice of their regiment, as long as they ‘select a corps of 
the branch of the service to which they are posted, and which takes young 
men of the district to which they belong. Finally, should it be necessary 
to discharge in anticipation a portion of the contingent, it is from 
those young men who have gone through gymnastic and target practice 
courses that selection will be made.—La France Militaire. 


Roumanta.—Regulations for Army Re-engagements.—The regulations 
recently put into force for the re-engagements of under-officers, corporals, 
and private soldiers of the Roumanian Army, lay down that after three 
years’ service with the colours, re-engagements may be permitted. These 
re-engagements may be contracted for, at least, two, and, at most, for 
five years, and may be renewed up to the age of 46 years. 

Those men who only re-engage for two years, are not entitled to a 
hounty, with the exception of artisans, musicians, artillery artificers, and 
hospital orderlies. The latter, in addition to their pay and maintenance, 
receive bounties on the following scale :— 


On Ist Re-engagement 15 ley (about 12s.) 


5, ond 3 20 ,, (about 16s.) 

57 ora e 30 = ,, (about 24s.) 
Re-cngagements for five years are only open to those under-officers 
who engage themselves exclusively for continuous service They are 


entitled to the pay and maintenance laid down for under-officers and to 
bounties at the following rates :— 


On Ist Re-engagement 30 ley (about 24s.) 
», 2nd Se 50 ,, (about 40s.) 
» ord mS 70 ~,, (about 56s.) 

These under-officers are called plotonieri, or section-commanders, and 
there are four of them to every company, squadron, and_ battery. 
Unmarried under-officers are lodged in barracks, whilst the married ones 
live outside. Their arms, clothing, and equipment are provided by the 
State. 

On leaving the Army these under-officers may be brought forward 
for lieutenancies in the Reserve, on the recommendation of the general 
officer commanding, if they are in possession of a certificate of efficiency 
from their regimental commanding officer, and have at least 13 years’ 
service. Under-officers, who have at least 13 years’ service, and who, 
om leaving the Regular Army, are in possession of a certificate of good 
conduct from their regimental commanding officer, are entitled to a civil 
appointment in their own parish, at the same rate as they held in their 
regiments, viz.: in the customs railway, Government employ, public 
‘administration, etc. The War Department sees that openings for the 
necessary number of situations are kept in the public offices and insti- 
tutions. 

Those section-commanders, entitled to a pension, who have served 
from 18 to 25 years in an exemplary manner, receive gratuitously, from 
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the State, a piece of ground 20 hectares (a hectare = 2 acres, 1 rood, 
and 35 perches), in extent in the Dobritza district on the frontier, or in 
the interior to the extent of 15 hectares; if, however, they are assigned 
land on the left bank of the Danube, they only get 6 hectares. In 
addition to this grant of land, they receive a money grant of 700 ley 
(about £28) for the purpose of building a house and the purchase of 
cattle and agricultural implements. This claim lapses if not made good 
within a year of being pensioned, or if the pensioner has not established 
himself on the ground within a year of its having been given him, cr in 
two years, if the ground has not been cultivated. The ground may be 
neither sold or let, and the owner is obliged to work it himself for 380 


years. 
The pensions amount to :— 
After 18 Years’ Service. 
Privates : 20 ley (about 16s.) monthly. 


Corporals : 25 ley (about 20s.) monthly. 
Under-officers : 40 ley (about 32s.) monthly. 


After 25 Years’ Service. 


Privates : 30 ley (about 24s.) monthly. 
Corporals : 40 ley (about 32s.) monthly. 
Under-officers : 50 ley (about 40s.) monthly. 

Once a pension has been given no more extension of service is per- 
mitted. 

Men who become utterly unfit for service, who are entitled to no 
other pension, and who are unfit to earn their own livelihood, receive a 
compassionate allowance for life from the Government, at the following 
rates :— ‘i 

Under-officers: 30 ley (about 24s.) monthly. 
Corporals : 20 ley (about 16s.) monthly. 
Privates: 15 ley (about 12s.) monthly. 

Wounds and injuries, even if incurable, but which do not prevent 
a man from earning his livelihood, only entitle the man to a compen- 
sation of 250 ley (about £10). Widows and orphans of a man entitled to 
pension receive the whole of his pension until the majority of the youngest 
of them. Childless widows are entitled to half the pension. Two or 
more orphans to the entire pension; one orphan to half the pension; all, 
however, only until they attain their majority. Neither widows or 
orphans are entitled to a life pension.—Internationale Revue iiber die 
gesamten Armeen und Flotten. 


Rvssia.—Reduction of Military Service.—An Imperial Rescript of the 
20th March last, reduced the period of service in the Regwar Army to 
3 years in the infantry and foot artillery, and to 4 years in the other 
branches of the service. The Ruskii Invalid writes as follows on the 
subject :— 

Although the legal period of active service in the land forces was 
5 years, as a matter of fact, on account of mobilisation and other con- 
siderations, soldiers were only retained with the colours, especially in 
almost the whole of the infantry and foot artillery, for 4 years, and 
sometimes for only 3 years and 6 months. At the same time. in some remote 
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districts, such as the Amur Military District, men of the infantry and 
foot artillery remained with the colours for 5 whole years. Under these 
conditions the chief bulk of the men (88 per cent.) were retained for 4 
years with the colours, and a small portion (12 per cent.) served for the 
entire 5 years laid down by the regulations. Consequently, only four 
classes are reckoned for the infantry and foot artillery, whilst there are 
five classes for the remainder of the Army. 

In order to put into practice the new law regarding the reduction of 
service, the effective of the Army must be reduced by one class; that is 
to say, diminish, at a blow, our Regular forces by one quarter (taking into 
account the bulk of the troops), which is naturally impossible. It should 
not be forgotten that the greater portion of the non-commissioned officers 
belong to the senior classes (the 1903 and 1904 classes in the infantry 
and foot artillery). Consequently, if there were simultaneously drafted 
into the reserve the men of the class now available, according to the law 
now actually in force (the 1903 class in the infantry and foot artillery), 
and the men of the class following according to the application of the 
new law (the 1904 class in the infantry and foot artillery), the Army 
would be deprived of two-thirds of its most experienced non-commissioned 
officers, who would naturally be of the greatest assistance at the time 
of the application of the new law. 

Thus, it is for these reasons, that the Imperial Rescript of the 20th 
March lays down the gradual reduction of the period of service. The same 
tescript orders the reform in question to commence this year. Thus, 
ly virtue of this order, the effective of the next recruit contingent (that 
for 1906) has already been calculated by the War Minister by taking 
into account the reduction of service, and, further, steps are being taken 
for sending a larger number of men, than in preceding years, to the 
reserve. In normal times the transfer of men to the reserve is carricd 
out every autumn at the conclusion of the Summer Maneuvres, a period 
when troops have a cadre of young non-commissioned officers, capable of 
replacing those who are discharged. It is for this reason that the new 
law does not affect the men who conclude their regulation engagements 
during the present year (4 and 5 years); these men will pass into the 
reserve at the usual period. 

The immediate discharge of those men would make it impossible to 
have any summer manceuvres, and would not only lower the effective of 
the Army, but would also be detrimental to the training of units by 
taking from them a third of their old non-commissioned officers. All 
these considerations necessitate the progressive application of the new 
law. By causing this reform to take effect next autumn, it will be 
possible, without prejudicing the effective, and the military value of the 
bulk of our Army, to put into force the reduced period of service, pro- 
gressively during the three following years, by simultaneously increasing 
the annual contingent of recruits, and the number of men drafted into 
the reserve. 

Thus, during next autumn, all men of the infantry and foot artillery 
belonging to the 1903 class, and about a third of the men of the 1904 
class, will be passed into the reserve. In the other branches of the 
service the men of the 1902 class, and about a third of the men of the 
1903, will be passed into the reserve. 

In the Navy the period of service is reduced from 7 to 5 years. The 
heavy loss in ships sustained by the Navy in the last war does not 
permit the Admiralty to carry out the new law, at a single blow, next 
autumn. 
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General Kuropatkin’s Farewell to the Officers of the Ist Army.—The 
Ruskii Invalid publishes the farewell address of General Kuropatkin to 
the officers of the Ist Manchurian Army, of which it may be of interest 
to reproduce the principal passages with regard to the losses suffered by, 
and the moral situation of the Russian Army. After recalling to mind 
the actions in which the troops of that Army took part, the General 
continues :— 

‘With the comparatively small number of 54 Army Corps (160 bat- 
talions), corresponding to an average effective of 2,200 officers, and 
100,000 combatants, the Manchurian Army lost, from the commencement 
of the war up to the 14th March, 1905 :— 





| Officers. Men. 





395 10,435 


Killed ... 
1,733 56,350 


Wounded 





Total ... 2,128 66,785 





‘‘ Which represents a total loss of 91 per cent. for officers, and 67 per 
cent. for the men. 

‘‘For certain regiments of the East Siberian Rifles the loss in killed 
and wounded for the whole war was as follows : 


Officers. Men. 


3,213 
2.531 
2,744 
2.170 
2,290 
1,929! 


34th Regiment 


| 


‘‘These numbers show that the percentage of officers killed and 
wounded is higher than that of soldiers, and proves the self-sacrifice of 
officers in the fighting; many Corps showed that even after the loss of 
two-thirds of their effective in killed and wounded, Russian officers and 
men were able to continue fighting. But in spite of such sacrifices we 
were unable to obtain the victory. 

‘*The sanitary condition was excellent during the whole war, thanks 
to the efforts of the Medical Department; without them, on account of 
the tardy arrival of re-enforcements, nothing would have been left of us 
but cadres. It was, therefore, of the utmost importance not to relax 
our efforts to keep the men in good health, and these efforts obtained an 
unusual result; the total of our loss by sickness was lower than that in 


1The normal war effective of these Corps, which then consisted of 
three battalions, was 54 officers, 6 clerks, and 3,221 men, 324 of whom 
were non-combatants; but up to Mukden inclusive, the effective was 
always lower than these figures, and at the time of the battle of Liao- 
Yang, for instance, some of the above-mentioned regiments had an effective 
varying from 32 to 41 officers, and from 1,450 to 1,900 men. Many of 
these regiments were thus almost entirely renewed during the course 
of the campaign. 
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killed and wounded. ‘The Ist Manchurian Army lost altogether, from 
h March, 1905 :— 





ase 


Officers. Men. 





Killed or wounded in action eee aie ea ae 2,128 66,785 
Entered hospitals at various periods from sickness 2,390 58,093 





‘*T should, I think, point out that if the loss in officers in action was 
comparatively higher than that of the men, the loss in officers from sickness 
should be relatively lower than that of the men, on account of the 
superior conditions of life under which they find themselves. It appears, 
however, from the figures quoted above, that the officers are wanting in 
physique, and do not know how to look after their own health. 

‘*Let us go back and examine the principal causes, in addition to 
the insufficiency of effectives, which prevented us from conquering before 
the conclusion of peace. Above all, it is I who am blameworthy, I, your 
Commander-in-Chief, for I was not able, during the intervals of actual 
fighting, to remedy existing breaches, both material and moral, and to 
utilise more thoroughly the incomparable qualities of our troops. 

‘““The material failings are known to all: the small number of 
bayonets in the companies (due, more especially, to the small concern, 
on the part of all the authorities, to retain in the ranks, at the moment 
of action, the greatest possible number of files); the insufficiency of 
mountain artillery at the beginning; the dearth of high explosive pro- 
jectiles; the lack of machine guns; of scientific ‘matériel; of means of 
transport, etc. By the month of August, 1905, the greater number of 
these failings had been remedied, thanks to the extraordinary efforts of the 
War Minister. 

‘‘ Amongst the moral failings I should mention the great diversity 
in the instruction of the troops, the insufficiency of their tactical prepara- 
tion, the engagement in action by troops in too small units, insuflicient 
orientation of the enemy’s position before the battle, especially in the 
offensive; to this may be added the lack of initiative, the lack 
of independence amongst subordinates, the dearth of enthusiasm for action 
on the part of both officers and men, the small desire to distinguish 
themselves, the insufficiency of mutual assistance, the absence of a resolute 
spirit, from the private soldier to the Commander-in-Chief, to conclude an 
operation once undertaken without regard to losses; from which some- 
times followed, in consequence of the want of success of the advanced 
guard, the too hasty abandonment of the necessary efforts to ensure 
victory, followed by the retreat to the rear instead of renewing the 
attack and giving an example of personal bravery. In many cases, this 
retreat, instead of inciting neighbouring forces to redouble their efforts 
to restore the balance of the fighting, served as a signal for the retreat 
of the neighbouring troops, who were not even attacked. 

‘“‘ As a rule amongst officers of all ranks there was not a sufficient 
number of tried military ability, with iron nerves, capable of rising to 
every situation, and of enduring, without fatigue, an almost uninterrupted 
battle lasting for a great number of consecutive days. Evidently, neither 
school or experience of life had turned out, in the whole of Russia, during 
these last 40 or 50 years, strong, independent characters, otherwise we 
would have found a far larger number of them in the Army than was 
actually the case. The Army, however, cannot wait for the work of a 
new generation. We must ourselves set to work without losing a moment. 
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‘“You have yourselves proved, by experience, the painful conditions 
of the modern battle. Many of our officers are physically weak; they 
should practise gymnastics, fencing and shooting. The officers should rot 
despise the physical exercises of the men, but should, on the contrary, 
set them an example. 

‘“In the Russian Army our officers have always been on friendly terms 
with the men; they have always had paternal relations with them. Our 
soldiers do not fear severity; they appreciate it, on the contrary; it is, 
as a matter of fact, the salvation of the Army; the soldier, at the same 
time, readily recognises injustice, and clearly sees through any equivocal 
method practised on him. The men who see their officer always in his 
place in action, can pardon him many things and will follow him through 
fire and water. Get on good terms with your men, and gain their 
confidence. 

‘As for you, commanding officers, you are imbued with the impor- 
tance of commanding a regiment; unfortunately, up to the present you 
have been much too absorbed in secretarial and administrative work. 
In some military districts a commanding officer is considered as, above 
all, responsible for the good state of the paint on his regimental wagons, 
rather than for the tactical preparation of his regiment. ; 

‘“‘Learn to know your subordinates. We are poor in men who 
distinguish themselves by their independence, their energy, and their 
initiative. Search for them, encourage them, bring them forward. Un- 
fortunately, there do not exist, in Russia, a great number of men of 
energetic and independent character. In peace time they are regarded 
as insufferable, and bad characters, and finally they are frequently induced 
to leave the service prematurely. On the other hand, persons of no 


character, always ready to agree with their chiefs, are pushed forward. 
Remember that in this war we have dearly paid for the reckless manner 
in which we have given testimonials to our subordinates.’’ 

General Kuropatkin finished his address by hoping that the experiences 
of the war would prove profitable to both the Army and the country.— 
Revue du Cercle Militaire and Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. 


Unitep States.—Brigade Camps of Instruction.—The Secretary of War 
this week approved the General Order drafted by the General Staff provid- 
ing for the military exercises to be held this summer at the seven brigade 
camps of instruction. The order gives the list of organisations of the 
Regular Army which will be located at the various camps. 
It will provide that the department commanders’ who are 
required to command camps within the limits of their respective 
departments, will continue to exercise command of their departments 
during the continuance of the mancuvres. The division commanders 
in which the camps are located are charged with the general supervision 
of the routine of troops to and from the camps. In the concentration 
of troops at the camps and in their dispersion at the conclusion of the 
period in camp, the routes will be so arranged as to require marches, 
which, for the infantry, shall approximate 200 miles each way, and for 
the field artillery and cavalry, 250 miles each way. It is the purpose to 
have the camps established, so the order states, not later than Ist. August, 
except for the camp at American Lake, Washington, which will be estab- 
lished 10th August, in order to allow the Regular troops in that depart- 
ment to complete their target practice, and those camps at Mount Gretna, 
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Pa., Chickamauga Park, Ga., and Austin, Texas, which will be estab- 
lished not later than 27th July. Fifteen per cent. of the enlisted force, 
with a proportionate number of officers of the various organisations, 
will remain at the permanent stations of these organisations during 
the absence of the Regular garrisons. The order states that ‘‘it is the 
purpose of the Department in carrying out the scheme of instruction, to 
approximate, on the march and in camp, as nearly as may be, the 
conditions of field service in time of war. The flooring of tents, the 
piping of water supplies, and the like semi-permanent arrangements are 
therefore not authorised. And as the object is to harden the-troops, and 
to perfect their field training the maximum of drills, exercises, and 
problems looking to that end is enjoined, together with minimum of 
formal ceremonies and a total absence of merely spectacular exhibitions.”’ 

Attention is called to the fact that from time to time there will be 
assembled at the camp portions of the organised militia. As the stay 
of these organisations will be comparatively brief, the camp commanders 
are ordered to arrange special programmes of instruction for them. The 
programme of instruction, and the arrangement of: all necessary details 
for the exercises at the camps, is left by the order to the division, 
departments and camp commanders. Continuing, the order states :—‘ It 
is believed that the experience will be more beneficial to all if staff officers 
do the work appropriate to their several corps and line officers that 
pertain to their arms.”” The camps will continue until 30th September. 
The march to and from the camps will be not merely marches, but will 
be made, as far as practicable, the occasion of suitable instruction and 
extended tests of the clothing, equipment, and transportation as now 
furnished the Army of the United States.—U.S. Army and Navy Journal. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


JUNE, 1996, 





(F.) The Chinese Regiment was disbanded. 
58th Co. R.G.A.,arrived in England from Victoria, B.C. in the 
48th Co. R.E. t “Victorian” to be disbanded. 
2nd (Sat.) Mateo Moral, the perpetrator of the attempt on the lives of T.M. the 
King and Queen of Spain, was captured and committed suicide. 
5th (T.) H.M. The King presented medals for the Tibet Expedition to the Ist 
Bn. Royal Fusiliers at Windsor Castle. 
6th (W.) Launch of first-class armoured cruiser “ Minotaur” at Devonport 
Yard. 
9th (Sat,) H.M.S. “Argonaut” left Plymouth with relief crews for the China 
Station. 
Heavy fighting reported ‘in Natal. About 500 Zulus killed and many 
wounded. 
4th Bn. Worcestershire Regiment left Egypt for Malta in R.I.M.S. 
“ Dufferin.” 
New Colours were presented to the 3rd Bn. Devonshire Regiment 
(Militia) at Newton Abbot by Karl Fortescue. 
12th (T.) 4th Bn. Worcestershire Regiment arrived in Malta from Egypt in 
R.1.M.S. “ Dufferin.” 
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13th (W.) H.M.S. “ Andromeda” arrived at Plymouth from China. 

New Colours were presented to the 3rd Bn. the Buffs (East Kent 
Regiment) (Militia) at Shorncliffe by Field-Marshal Sir George 
White, V.¢., G.C.B., O.M., ete. 

14th (Th.) Launeh of first-class armoured cruiser “Gneisenau” from the Weser 

Yard, Bremen, for German Navy. 
British officers were attacked at Denshawi, Egypt, by villagers One 
officer was killed and 2 severely injured. 

16th (F.) Official intelligence was received of the death of Bambaata, the rebel 

Zulu chief. 

16th (Sat.) 35 Natives were arrested in connection with the attack on British 

officers at Denshawi, Egypt. 
22nd (F.) T.M. King Haakon and Queen Maud were crowned King and Queen of 
Norway in the Cathedral of Trondjhem. 

28rd (Sat.) Launch of first-class battle-ship “Agamemnon” from the Yard of 
Messrs. W. Beardmore & Co., Dalmuir, Glasgow. 

26th (T.) H.M. The King presented new Colours to the 3rd Bn. Grenadier 
Guards at Buckingham Palace. 

27th (W.) Four Natives sentenced to death and 16 to imprisonment for com- 

plicity in the attack on British officers at Denshawi, Egypt. 


” ” 
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NAVAL 


ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: 
May and June, 1906.--Has not yet been received. 


Austria-Huncary.—WMittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
No. 7. Pola: July, 1906.—‘‘ The English Naval Estimates, 1906-07.” 
‘‘ Experiments for Ascertaining the Influence of Depth of Water upon the 
Speed of Torpedo-boat Destroyers.’’ ‘‘ Discussion upon the French Naval 
Kstimates.’’ ‘‘On the Explosive Effect of Modern Projectiles.”’ 





Brazit.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: March, 
1996.—‘‘ Lord Cochrane.’’ ‘‘ The Dreadnought.’’ ‘‘ The Tactical Hand- 
ling of Squadrons.’? ‘‘The Squadron of the Future.’’ ‘‘ Explanation 
of the Calculations of the Time of High Water, etc.’”? ‘‘The German 
Naval Instruction for the Preservation of Ships.’’ ‘The Coast of 
Brazil.”’ ‘‘ Brazilian Coal.’’ 





Cuit1.—Revista de Marina. Valparaiso: April, 1906.—Has not yet 
been received. 





France.—Revue Maritime. Paris: April, 1906.—Has not been 
received. 

Questions Navales: Revue Générale de la Marine. Paris: Has not 
been received. 

La Marine Francaise. Paris: May, 1906.—Has not been received. 
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Le Yacht. Paris: 2nd June, 1906.—‘‘ The Large Displacement of 
Ships of the Mercantile Marine, and its Limits.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.” 
‘‘Mine Warfare.’’ ‘Norwegian Ships of Small Tonnage.” ‘A Last 
Word on the Future Distribution of Our Naval Forces.” 9th June.-— 
‘‘The General Inspections of our Torpedo Flotillas.’”’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.” 
‘‘The Port of Cherbourg and the 18-000-Ton Battle-ships.’’ ‘‘ The Italian 
Auxiliary Transports ‘‘Sterope’’ and ‘‘ Bronte.’’’’ ‘The Passage of 
the Dewery Dock by the Suez Canal.” 16th June.—‘‘ The Central 
Administration of the Navy.’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’? ‘‘ The Naval Man- 
ceuvres of 1906.” “The Stranding of the English Battle-ship 
‘“Montagu.”’’’? ‘The New Russian Armoured Cruiser ‘‘ Rurik.’’”’ 
‘‘The New Lighthouse on the Diamond Shoals (U.S.A.).”? 23rd June.— 
‘The Engineer-Mechanics of the Fleet, at Home and Abroad.”’ ‘‘ Yacht- 
ing Notes.’? ‘*The English Naval Mancuvres.’? 30th June.—‘‘ Again 
Squadron Scouts.” ‘‘ Yachting Notes.” ‘The English Naval Man- 
ceuvres’’? (continued). ‘‘Launch of the English Battle-ship ‘‘ Aga- 
memnon.”’ ”’ 

Le Moniteur de la Flottee. Paris: 2nd June, 1906.—‘‘ Wireless 
Telegraphy in France.’’ ‘‘Turbine-driven Ships of War.’  ‘‘ Amiral 
Garnault.’”’ ‘‘The Port and Lake of Bizerta.”’ 9th June.— Battle 
Distance.’’ ‘‘ Towards Concentration.’’ ‘‘ Punishments and Rewards 
Among the Crews of the Fleet.’? 16th June.—‘‘The Maneceuvres of 
1906.’ ‘The Navy in Parliament.’’ ‘The Naval Maneuvres.’’ ‘‘ The 
International Naval Exhibition.”’ 23rd June.—‘‘ The Approaching Man- 
ceuvres.”’ ‘*The Navy in Parliament.’’ 30th June.—‘‘ The Organisa- 
tion of a Fighting Ship.’’ ‘‘The Navy in Parliament.’ 





GermMany.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: July, 1906.—‘‘ The British 
State Revenue and the Defence of the Empire.’  ‘‘ Reserves in Naval 
War.” = ‘‘ Naval War and Alcohol.’”’ ‘‘ A Contribution to the Training- 
ship Question.”? ‘ The International Arbitration Tribunal.” 





Iraty.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: June, 1906.—‘‘On the Battle of 
Tsushima.”’ ‘Mahan and Roosevelt.’”? ‘On Various Methods and 
Tables for Calculations in Nautical Astronomy.’’ ‘‘ Wind Storms on the 
Italian Shores of the Adriatic and Ionian Seas.’’ Letters to the Director. 

‘“A Regatta on the Wang-Poo River.”’ ‘‘A propos of the New Laws 
for the Maritime Postal Services.’’ ‘‘ German Consuls, Missionaries of 
Commerce.”’ 





PortucaL.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon: May, 
1906.—‘‘ Edwin Ferin.’”’ ‘‘Some Past Events in the Lourenco Marques 
District, during the Anglo-Boer War’ (continued).  ‘‘ Genealogical 
Biographical Data of some Fayal Families’ (continued). ‘‘ The Mayombe 
Forest.”’ 

Annaes du Club Militar Naval. Lisbon: April, 1906.—‘‘ A Practical 
Method for the Improvement of Aiming.’’ ‘‘On Deflectors.’’ ‘‘ A Case 
for Determining Currents.’”’ ‘‘A Study on External Ballistics’? (con- 
tinued). 





Sparn.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid : June, 1906.—‘‘ Economi- 
cal Industrial Organisation of the Dockyards.’’ ‘‘ Large Displacements 
and the Torpedo.’ ‘‘Of Pedagogism.’’ ‘‘Instruction.’? ‘‘ German 
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Ambition for a Coaling Station on the Coast of Morocco.’ ‘‘ The 
Blockade of Port Arthur from its Naval Aspect.’”’ ‘‘The Battle of 
Tsushima.”’ ‘The Grand English Naval Maneuvres.”’ 





MILITARY. 


ARGENTINE-Repusiic.—Revista del Boletin Militar del Ministerio de 
Guerra. Buenos Aires: March, 1906.—Has not yet been received. 





Austria-Huncary.—Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung. Vienna: 7th June, 
1906.—‘‘ Fortunate Incidents from Austria’s Battles Forty Years Ago”’ 
(continued). 14th June.—‘‘Field-Marshal Count’ Beck.” ‘‘ The 
Efficiency of Subaltern Officers.’”’ ‘‘ On the Instruetions for the Classifi- 
cation of Cadets.’’ ‘‘The Shooting by Infantry from Concealed Posi- 
tions.’”? ‘*The Command of France’s Military Forces in Peace and War.” 
2lst June.—‘ Fortunate Incidents from Austria’s Battles Forty Years 
Ago”’ (continued). 28th June.—‘‘The Army and Foreign Politics.’’ 
‘“The Fault at Kéniggratz.’’ ‘‘ Thirty-five Years’ Service in the Army 
and Government Civilian Employ.’’ 

Mittheilungen iiber Gegensténde des Artillerie- und Genie Wesens. 
Vienna: June, 1906.—‘‘ General Langlois on Modern Fortifications and 
Their Attack.’”’ ‘‘The Baumann System of Gun Laying in Batteries.” 

Die Militdérische Welt. Vienna: June, 1906.—‘‘ Forty Years Ago.”’ 
‘‘The Austrian Infantry in 1866.’’ ‘‘The Austrian Artillery in 1866.” 
‘“On the Prussian Infantry in 1866.’’ ‘‘ The Windish-Graetz Dragoons 
at Trautenan.’’ ‘‘ From Briinn to Trautenan.” ‘‘ Sketch of the Attack 
of the lst (Kaiser) Regiment on the Kappellenberg at Trautenan.”’ 
‘Recollections of Events Forty Years Ago.’ ‘‘The Italian Army in 
1866.”’ ‘‘Lamarmora.”’ ‘‘ The Battle of Custoza.’”’ ‘The Pula and 
Bujanovies Brigades at the Battle of Custoza.’’ ‘‘ The Vth Corps at 
Custoza.’”?’ ‘‘ From My Diary.’’ ‘‘1866 in South Tyrol.’”’ ‘‘ The Battle 
of Bezzecca.’’ ‘‘ From the Diary of a Veteran of 1866.” 

Streffleurs Oesterreichische Militarische Zeitschrift. Vienna: June, 
1906.—‘‘ 25 Years Chief of the General Staff.’”’ ‘‘ Battle Formation of large 
Bodies of Cavalry.’’ ‘‘ The New French Infantry Drill Regulations.’’ 
‘‘The Russo-Japanese War.”’ ‘‘ The Turco-Egyptian Boundary Dispute.’’ 
“Intelligence from Foreign Armies.”’ | 

Organ der Militér-wissenschaftlichen Vereine. Vienna: Vol. LXXII. 
Part 6, 1906.—Has not been received. 





Betctum.—Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographic Militaires. 
Brussels: 15th June, 1906.—‘‘ Realities of Battle: Exhaustion, Heroism, 
Panic”’ (concluded). ‘‘ Tactical Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War ”’ 
(continued). ‘‘The Russo-Japanese War’ (continued). 30th June, 
1906.—Has not been received. 





France.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: 19th May, 1906.— 
‘‘The Russo-Japanese War, According to Lectures Delivered at the 
Russian Staff College’’ (continued). ‘‘ Musketry Instruction in France 
and in Germany, According to the Latest Regulations’? (concluded). 
“Study of Military Legislation’? (continued). ‘‘ Military Sketch of 
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Macedonia ”’ (continued). oth May.——‘‘ Study of Military Legislation ”’ 
(concluded). ‘The Russo-Japanese War, According to Lectures De- 
livered at the Russian Staff College’? (continued). ‘‘Study of the 
Vosges Race, According to the Recruiting Registers.” 

2nd June, 1906.—‘‘ The Russo-Japanese War, According to Lectures 
Delivered at the Russian Staff College’’? (continued). ‘‘ New Military 
Laws in the Italian Parliament.’’ ‘‘ Study of the Vosges Race, According 
to the Recruiting Registers’’ (concluded). 9th June.—‘‘ The Russo 
Japanese War, According to Lectures Delivered at the Russian Stall 
College ’’ (continued). ‘‘ Cavalry.’”’ 16th June.—‘‘ The Russo-Japanese 
War, According to Lectures Delivered at the Russian Staff College”’ (cun- 
tinued). ‘‘Cavalry’’ (concluded). ‘‘A Deed of Arms.’”’ 28rd June. 
‘‘Training of Officers of the Reserve of the Territorial Army.’’ ‘‘ The 
Russo-Japanese War, According to Lectures Delivered at the Russian 
Staff College’’ (continued). ‘‘The Militarisation of China.’’ 30th 
June, 1906.—‘‘The Russo-Japanese War, According to Lectures De- 
livered at the Russian Staff College’’ (continued). ‘‘ The Training of 
Officers of Reserve and of the Territorial Army’”’ (concluded). ‘‘ The 
Militarisation of China’’ (continued). ‘The Lyons Army Medical 
School.’’ 

La Revue d’Infanterie. Paris: June, 1906.—‘‘ The Grand Maneuvres 
in 1905”? (continued). ‘‘ Critical Study of the English Regulations for 
the Three Arms” (continued). ‘‘ Investigations for the Lightening 
of the Load of the Infantry Soldier, and for the Improvement of His Field 
Rations’’ (continued). ‘An Infantry Soldier’s Gossip’ (continued). 
‘‘German Infantry Musketry Regulations of the 2nd November, 1905”’ 
(continued). 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: April, 1906.—‘‘ Sinice Res.”’ 
“The Execution of Cadres Mancuvres of Opposing Forces.’’ ‘‘It Must 
be Concluded.” ‘‘Q. F. Horse Artillery in the Cavalry Division.’ 
‘Study of Infantry Regulations.’’ ‘‘ Thoughts on the Garrison Man- 
ceuvres in the Cotentin and the Neighbourhood of Cherbourg ”’ (continued). 
‘‘ Experience of the Russo-Japanese War” (continued). ‘‘ Comparative 
Study of the French and German Field Service Regulations ’’ (continued). 
‘‘Four Days of War: Operations of the XIIIth German Army Corps on 
the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th January, 1871.’’ ‘‘ Fortress Infantry.’’ 

May and June, 1906.—Have not been received. 


Revue du Service de VIntendance Militairé. Paris: May, 1906.— 
‘Study of Salted Meats.’’ ‘‘ Methods for the Checking of Army 
Accounts ’’ (continued). ‘‘ Generalities on Commercial Alcohols and 
Yeasts.’”’ ‘Trials of Pickles.’’ 

June, 1906.—Has not been received. 

Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: 1st June, 1906.—‘‘ Recruiting and 
Promotion of Officers’’ (continued).  ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Verdy 
du Vernois, 1870-71” (continued). ‘‘The Russo-Turkish Campaign of 
1877-78’ (continued). ‘‘ The Russo-Japanese War”’ (continued).  ‘‘ The 
Law on the Two Years’ Period of Service, and the Lessons of the Franco- 
German Conflict Regarding Morocco.”’ 15th June.—‘‘ Recruiting and 
Promotion of Officers’’ (continued). ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Verdy 
du Vernois, 1870-717’ (continued). ‘‘The Russo-Turkish Campaign ot 
1877-78 ’’ (concluded). ‘‘The Russo-Japanese War’’ (concluded). ‘‘ The 
Two Years’ Period of Service, and the Lessons of the Franco-German 
Conflict Regarding Morocco ’”’ (continued). 
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Revue de Cavalerie. Paris : May, 1906.—‘‘ Letters of an Old Cavalry- 
man’? (continued). ‘Jean de Gassion, Camp Master General of Light 
Cavalry, Marshal of France.’’ ‘‘ Leave the Squadrons to their Com- 
manders.”” ‘‘Study of a Cavalry Mancuvre by Echelon.” ‘Study 
of the Swiss Cavalry”? (concluded). ‘‘ Equitation.” 

June, 1906.—‘‘ Letters of an Old Cavalryman.”’ ‘‘ Jean de Gassion, 
General Camp Master of Light Cavalry, Marshal of France’ (continued). 
‘‘ Leave the Squadrons to their Commanders ’”’ (concluded). ‘‘ The Pro- 
tection of Southern Oran.”’ 

Revue du Génie Militaire. Paris: May, 1906.—‘‘ On the Restcration 
of a Plan for a Method of Telephotography in Balloons.’  ‘‘ Utilisation 
of Induction Currents in Military Telegraphy.”’ 

June, 1906.—Has not been received. 

Revue d'Artillerie. Paris: April, 1906.—‘‘ Modern Field Matériel.”’ 
‘‘Coast Gunnery Practice Against a Real Objective with Imaginary 
Rapidity.”’ | ‘‘ Some Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War’”’ (continued). 

May and June, 1906.—Have not been received. 

Revue d'Histoire. Paris: May, 1906.—‘‘ Military Operations on the 
Sambre in 1794.” ‘‘ The Campaign of 1797 on the Rhine’’ (concluded). 
‘The War of 1870-71: The Army of Chalons’”’ (continued). 

June, 1906.—Has not been received. 

Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. Paris: May, 1906.—‘‘ Mili- 
tary Reorganisation of China’’ (concluded). ‘‘The New German 
Infantry Musketry Regulations.’’ ‘‘The Italian Grand Manceuvres of 
1905 ”’ (concluded). 

June, 1906.—Has not been received. 


GermMany.—Militdr-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 2nd June, 1906.—‘‘ Fight- 
ing on the Fish River in May, June, and July, 1905”’ (concluded). ‘‘ The 
Imperial German Navy List for 1906.’’ —‘‘ Re-distribution of the Russian 
General Staff.”” 7th June.—-‘‘ The Value of Bayonet Fighting, According 
te the Latest Experiences of War.’’ ‘On the Present Reform Move- 
ment in the Russian Army.’ ‘‘ An Important Strategic Link in the 
French Network of Railways.’’ ‘‘ The Japanese Losses in the War.’’ 
9th June.—‘‘The Army List of the Royal Bavarian Army for 1906.”’ 
‘Field Artillery Shooting under Service Conditions.’’ ‘‘ Frontal Attack 
and Infantry Fire Superiority.”’ 12th June.—‘‘ General of Infantry, von 
Perbandt.’’ ‘‘On the History of the Secret War Court.’’ ‘‘ The Im- 
portance of Musketry Training as Preparation for Battle Shocting.”” ‘‘ A 
New Regulation for the Use of Signalling Flags.’ ‘‘ War Experiences of a 
Russian Shield-Protected Battery.’’ ‘‘ Infantry Battle Firing.’’ ‘‘On the 
History of the Secret War Court ’”’ (concluded). ‘‘ Study of New Foreign 
Languages in the Army.’’ ‘‘ A New Military Society in Russia.’? 16th 
June.—‘‘ The New English Field Artillery Regulations.”’ ‘‘ A New Uni- 
form for the Russian Army.’’ 19th June.-—‘‘ Reports on the War with 
Japan’ (concluded). ‘‘The New English Field Artillery Regulations ”’ 
(continued). 21st June.—‘‘ The Prussian Corps of Officers of 1806 and 
the Great Court of Honour.’’ ‘* Firing under Service Conditions with 
the Aid of Ground Scouts.’? 23rd June.—‘‘ The Centenary of the 13th 
Royal Bavarian (Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria’s) Infantry Regi- 
ment.’’ ‘*The New English Field Artillery Regulations’ (continued). 
26th June.—‘‘ The Question of the Discipline of the Colonial Troops in 
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South-West Africg.’’ ‘Some Thoughts on the Battles on the Yalu and 
at Wafankow.” ‘‘ The New English Field Artillery Regulations ’’ (c%n- 
cluded). ‘Intelligence from the Belgian Army.’ 28th June.—‘‘ The 
New Russian Regulation on Officers’ Pensions.”’ ‘‘Some Thoughts on the 
Battles of the Yalu and at Wafankow”’ (continued). ‘* Australian Plans 
for Land Defence.’’ ‘‘ Some Thoughts on the Battles of the Yalu and 
at Wafankow ”’ (concluded). ‘‘ On Field Artillery Regulations.”’ “ In- 
telligence from the English Army.”’ 

Internationale Revue iiber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten. 
Dresden: June, 1906.—‘‘ Military and Naval Intelligence from Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, Switzerland, Turkey, and the United States.””  Supple- 
ment 75.—‘* The Turkish Army.” French Supplement 87.—‘‘ Moltke’s 
‘‘ Preparatory Strategy,’’ and its Influence on the Opening of the Cam- 
paigns of 1866 and 1870.’ ‘‘ Espionage in the Russo-Japanese War.’’ 
“ Cyclist Units.”’ 

Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: June, 1906. 

‘“ What Lessons may be Drawn with Regard to the Infantry Attack 
from Intelligence Hitherto Available on the Russo-Japanese War?” 
‘General von Bose at Worth.”’ ‘‘ Signalling with Flags in the Army of 
the Present Day.”’ ‘‘ Social Politics in Military Instruction.’’ “« The 
Field Gun Equipment of Various States.’”’ ‘Curb Bits.’”? ‘The Ist 
Prussian Corps at Belle Alliance.”’ 

Neue Militérische Blatter. Berlin: May, 1906. No. 19. 
‘Thoughts on the Deployments of both Opponents and the Situation in 
the First Operations in 1866.’’ ‘‘The Art of Gunnery in Peace and in 
War.” ‘Our Horses in South-West Africa’’ (concluded). ‘‘ Conditions 
in the English Army.’’ ‘‘Gun Accidents of Foreign Nations and the 
German Matériel.’ ‘Military Intelligence.’’ No. 20.—‘‘ The Present 
Infantry Attack.’’ ‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte’s Attempt to Land in 
Kngland.”’ ‘‘A Few Facts About the Various Episodes in the Latest 
Naval War.’’ ‘‘Shorter Building Periods for Battle-ships.’”” ‘ Ski 
Detachment Manceuvres in the Lemberg Army Corps.’’?  ‘‘ The Press and 
the War.”’ ‘‘ Military Intelligence.”’ 

June, 1906. No. 21.—‘‘ Intelligence About the ‘‘ Dreadnought.” ”’ 
‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte’s Attempts to Land in England’’ (concluded). 
‘‘Shorter Building Periods for Battle-ships”’ (concluded). ‘‘ Machine 
Guns.’’ ‘‘ Progress in Uniform and Equipment.’ ‘‘ Military 
Intelligence.”” No. 22.—‘‘The Present Infantry Attack.’’ ‘‘ The 
New Military Organisation of Switzerland.’”’ ‘An Interview with 
Admiral Jessens on the Battle of the Russian Cruiser Division on the 14th 
August, 1904.”’ ‘‘A New Austro-Hungarian Army Budget.’ ‘‘ Japanese 
Military News.’ ‘‘ Military Intelligence.”’ 


Iraty.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: May, 1906.—‘‘ Coast 
Defence at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century.’ ‘Fire by Half- 
battery Salvos for Coast Batteries.’ ‘‘ Considerations and Deductions 
from the Russo-Japanese War.’’ ‘‘ Automobiles for Military Transport.”’ 
‘Military Engineers.’”? ‘‘ The Q.F. Gun and the Training of Artillery.’’ 

Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: June, 1906.—‘‘ General Fanti.’ 
‘Some Unpublished Details about the Siege of Turin, 1706.’ ‘Our 
Fortress Artillery ’’ (continued). |‘ Defensive Tactics on the Alps ’”’ (con- 
tinued). ‘*A Plea for New Musketry Regulations.’”’  ‘‘ Ballads of the 
Bersaglieri.”’ 
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PortuGaL.—Revista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon: March, 1906. 
—‘* A Study on the Properties of Cements.’’ ‘‘ Something on the Use of 
Pigeon Posts.’’ 

Revista de Infanteria. Lisbon : June, 1906.—‘‘ On Pay.’”’ ‘‘ On the 
Evolution of Infantry Tactics.’ ‘‘ An Aiming Instrument.’ ‘‘ Tactical 
Problems.’’ ‘‘War Marches in Angola.’’ ‘‘On Regimental Adminis- 
trative Councils.”’ 


Revista Militar. Lisbon: April, 1906.—Has not been received. 


Russta.—Voiénnyi Sbornik. St. Petersburg: June, 1906.—Has not 
been received. 


Spain.— Memorial de Ingeniéros del Ejército. Madrid: May, 1906.— 
‘The Rotatory Transformation in the Laboratory of the Engineers’’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘ Another Japanese Manual.’’ ‘‘ Fourth Conference of the 
International Balloon Commission : Organisation and Sections.” 


Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid: ist June, 
1906.—-‘‘ General the Marquis of Douro”’ (concluded). ‘‘ The Resumption 
of War in France : General Considerations According to General Langlois ”’ 
(concluded). ‘The Supreme Command of Armies and Promotions.”’ 
‘““The Island of Teneriffe’? (continued). ‘‘Captain Barado in the 
Academy.’ ‘‘ A Master of the Military Art : General Bonnal.’’ 

15th June.—‘‘ The Russo-Japanese War : Some Considerations on the 
Employment of Cavalry.’”? ‘A Soldier King and a Nation which is 
Raising Itself.’’ ‘“‘TInfluence of Command on the Intellectualism of an 
Army.” ‘The Island of Teneriffe’’ (continued). 


Revista Cientifico-Militar y Biblioteca Militar. Barcelona: June, 
1906.—‘‘ Captain Barado in the Royal Academy of History.”’ ‘‘ The.Fire 
of Artillery in the Last Period of the Attack.’ ‘‘Fire Against 
Balloons.’’ ‘‘ Advice to Leaders and Officers.’’ ‘‘ Observations on the 
Late War.’’ 


Switzertanp.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: June, 1906.— 
‘General Jomini.”’ ‘‘ Field Artillery in Action.’”? ‘‘The Infantry 
Section.”’ 


Unitep Srates.—Army and Navy Life. New York: June, 1906.— 
‘‘ Brigadier-General Albert L. Mills, U.S.A.’’ ‘‘ West Point and Higher 
Education.’ ‘Cupid and the Press.’? ‘‘The New West Point.’’ 
‘‘ Schedule of Exercises, West Point, June, 1906.’’ ‘‘Our Navy in Vaude- 
ville.’ ‘* Galvin’s Luck.’’ ‘‘ Handling the Wounded in the British 
Navy.” ‘‘Centennial of a Famous Regiment.’’ ‘‘ Martial Law by 
State Authority.”’ ‘‘The Army Horse.’’ 
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Kriegsgeschichtliche Einzelheiten (Episodes of History).  Herausgegeben 
vom Grossen Generalstabe.  Ueft 34-35. Aus dem Siid Afrikanis- 
chen Kriege 1899 bis 1902. 8 Die Kdmpfe in Natau nach dem 
Gefecht von CoLENso. Die Ereignisse in Oranje Freistaat and 
Transvaal bis zum Herbst 1900. Berlin: Mittler & Sohn, 1905. 


The first two volumes of this valuable précis of the Boer War were 
published in 1904 and reviewed at length in the Journat for May, 1904, 
p. 586. The account was then brought down to the brilliant action at 
Driefontein on the 10th March, and Lord Roberts’ triumphant occupa- 
tion of Bloemfontein on the 13th March, 1900. 

That under review turns back to the operations under Sir Redvers 
Buller in Natal, from the Battle of Colenso, 15th January, 1900, to the 
eventual relief of Ladysmith on the Ist March, and then carries on the 
narrative to the occupation of Komati Poort and the disarmament of the 
small body of Boers and foreigners fighting with them on the Portuguese 
frontier on the 26th September, 1900. The Natal operations are lealt 
with in detail, the remainder only very briefly sketched. The method 
followed is the same as that described when reviewing the two first 
volumes. At the conclusion of the account is a short Tactical Retrospect. 
As in the former volumes, the want of an Index is much felt. The Maps 
and Sketches supplied with these, though the latter make no attempt at 
contouring, are sufficiently clear to enable the account of the operations 
to be easily followed. The Spion Kop maps differ somewhat from those 
in the ‘‘ Times History of the War,’ Vol. III. 

The space at disposal precludes following the operations in detail, 
as is done in these volumes. They are now well known to all officers. 
All that can be done is to notice a few of the chief criticisms of the German 
General Staff. As an English translation has now appeared, reference 
can be made for details to this by those who do not read German. 

As in the account of our operations described in the first two volumes, 
the chief refrain of the German criticism is that, to produce decisive 
results in war, attacks must be driven home, and not relinquished because 
heavy loss is being incurred at the time, and that the prolonged operations 
which in consequence ensue are, in the long run, productive of more loss 
of life. 

Sir R. Butrer’s Operations on Upper Tucera.—After Colenso Sir 
Redvers Buller determined to turn the Boer position by operations on 
the Upper Tugela. The Boer attack on the Wagon Hill defences of 
Ladysmith, on the 6th January, had been severely repulsed by Sir Tan 
Hamilton. On the 10th January Lord Roberts landed at Capetown and 
assumed command of the army in South Africa. The 5th Division, 
under Sir Charles Warren, had arrived at Frere on the 9th January. 
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The German General Staff think that, though the intention of General 
Buller to operate by the Upper Tugela was known to the Boers the ‘dea 
was sound enough, only it should have been promptly executed. It was, 
however, impracticable to make the rapid movements necessary for this 
with the cumbersome train of provision wagons that he insisted should 
accompany the force. His deliberate accumulation of 16 days’ provisions 
for it at Springfield attracted the attention of the Boers, and Vaalkranz, 
Brakfontein, and Spion Kop were promptly occupied by them. All the 
orders for the troops, provision columns and their movements at the 
different crossings are detailed, followed by clear accounts of the various 
engagements resulting therefrom, with an excellent preliminary descrip- 
tion of the ground. Sir Charles Warren’s desire for the crossings to be 
simultaneous is upheld. The waste of time from the 10th to the 16th 
January is deplored. 

“To delay to \ollect the whole of the 16 days’ provisions was fatal; the last 
“few days’ suppli*s could have gone on collecting after the forward movement 
“of the leading troops had begun. This delay enabled the Boers to alter their 
“defensive arrangements.” 

The account criticises the absence of any clear understanding with 
Sir George White, besieged in Ladysmith, as to co-operation, though 
Lord Roberts had especially enjoined this. 


THE Turntnac MoveMent sy Acton Homes.—General Buller’s ‘ in- 
structions ’’’ to Warren are given. 

“He gave Warren the larger part of his force in the front, while he remained 
‘as a spectator behind. He also gave him full liberty of action, carrying his 
‘self-abnegation even so far as to avoid indicating, except very generally, the 
‘objects his second-in-command was to aim at. It resulted that the ideas of 
‘the latter as to the execution of his task did not accord with those of his 
* superior Sir R. Buller’s instructions should have been more precise as to 
‘time and place. He would not himseif command the force, contenting himself 

‘with interfering from time to time in such a way as to hamper the operations.” 
Sir Charles Warren’s delays and want of energy are severely criticised. 
His ordering Dundonald back on the 18th January to guard some oxen 
when he was well on his way to Acton Homes is scornfully alluded to, 
and it is pointed out that he could not carry out his instructions for a 
turning movement by Acton Homes unless he made a determined frontal 
attack while he swung round his left. He thought the Boers’ right too 
strong. He refused to allow Hart to make a night attack, and then 
decided to give up the turning movement, and to make a frontal attack 


after all. 


Sir C. Warren’s Decision To Attack Borer CENTRE. 


“This would have mattered little had he boldly attacked all along the front, 
‘as the Boers were weak everywhere, and had practically no Reserves.” 

Tana Myama.—The defensive measures of the Boers on the Taba 
Myama plateau, stimulated by Louis Botha’s return, are described. The 
way in which they made use of rough stone shelters and head-cover 
should be studied by all British officers. We do not seem to have 
mastered this art. The very few lines devoted to this important practice 
in our Manual of Military Engineering may to some extent account for 
this, but commanding officers should see that their captains practise their 
men at it during the annual training (defence of posts). 

The authors criticise the piecemeal way in which Sir C. Warren 
throughout the operations employed his troops. His artillery bombard- 
ment quite failed in its effect, owing to its being unsupported by simul- 
taneous infantry attack. Moreover, as the shells were distributed all 
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over the place where any possible enemy mighe be, much ammunition was 
wasted. In ‘Combined Training,’ 1905, the old idea of preliminary 
artillery bombardment before any infantry advance can take place seems 
to have disappeared. Warren’s central attack from One Tree Hill is 
criticised. He should have attacked Bastion Hill, on the Boers’ right, 
assisted by Dundonald’s mounted troops. Dundonald’s and Kitchener’s 
successful occupation of this point proves it, and the refusal of support 
and the withdrawal are blamed. The Boers were kept constantly on the 
move by Botha. The British method of volley firing, therefore, had 
no effect. 

“Their leaders did not understand the art of using their second line to obtain 
“preponderance of fire.” 

Spion Kop.—Having determined to penetrate to Ladysmith by the 
Rosalie Farm Road, Warren’s decision to first take Spion Kop was, in 
the opinion of the German General Staff, justifiable, on the assumption 
that the Taba Myama attack had drawn the defenders of Spion Kop away, 
and that a swift, energetic assault might win it. 

“But this was imperative, and yet the attack was postponed. To hold Spion 
‘Kop it was, moreover, necessary to attack all along the Boer front.” 

This was not done. The whole of the :miserable Spion Kop business 
is described in full detail. There were only about 160 Boers holding 
it at the time of Woodgate’s assault on the night of the 23rd January, 
which is graphically described. The Boer trenches were rushed about 
4 a.m. on the 24th. 

“The British should have then pushed forward to the northern edge of the 
‘plateau, and have properly intrenched there. Their attempts at this especially 
“failed in giving operations from enfilade fire. The defenders had fled in 
‘disorder, but Schalk Burger rallied them and sent a reinforcement of 140 men 
“to the Twin Peaks, and by 7.30 a.m., Louis Botha had reoccupied the Northern 
“edge with about 250 men.” 

The subsequent fighting on the 24th from the death «f Woodgate, 
the confusion about the command, Coke’s wanderings, Thornycroft’s 
charges, and his fatal final withdrawal, are all accurately described. 
Lyttelton’s diversions and the heroism of individual officers are done full 
justice to, the 


’ 


‘* well-planned and well-led attack on the Twin Peaks’ 
being much praised. 


“This brilliant affair, however lacking in permanent effect, owing to Sir R. 
“ Buller’s recalling these gallant troops at the moment of success, had its use 
“in relieving the British right, for the Boers refused to attempt to recapture 
‘‘the peaks, as they said they would have to give up the hill.” 


The account says some guns should have been got up on the hill, 
as they were on the Spicheren heights. These certainly differ in 
character from the Spion Kop, but many officers think it might have 
been done. 


‘“The one way, however, say the authors, to relieve the pressure was to attack 
“energetically all along the line with the whole available force, 2} Brigades. 
“This would not only have relieved the troops on Spion Kop, but might have 
“ensured complete victory. An attack on the Boer right flank would have stopped 
“the flanking fire they were enabled from thence to pour on the left of the British 
“troops on the Kop.” 

The writers criticise severely Sir C. Warren’s want of care in arrang- 
ing for communication with his leaders on the hill. Proper relays of 
messengers should have been organised for the night, and a field telegraph 
might even have been run up. Why this was not done does not appear 
from the reports. We certainly are behindhand in these matters. The 
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Germans would probably have had a field telephone or telegraph with 
any force in the position of Warren’s, and have run a wire up to Four 
Tree Hill at least on the night of the 23rd. The authors think Sir C. 
Warren should, under the circumstances, have left Clery in command 
below, and have gone up the hill to have seen for himself how matters 


lay, and 


‘“‘have influenced the leaders and their troops by his decisions and orders. He 
“would have seen that the way to victory was by a determined attack cn the 
“enemy in front of his own position. Instead of this, he confined his tactics to half- 
“‘ measures, such as details of reinforcement, which he took no pains to communicate 
“to his exhausted commanders on the hill.” 


The brave attempt of Captain Philipps to stay Thorneycroft’s retire- 
ment is praised; the acceptance of this by Warren and the immediate 
decision of Buller to retreat across the Tugela are dryly recorded. Bulier’s 
conduct throughout, and his ideas of the situation are but little com- 
mented on, but Lord Roberts’ despatch is given in full. Buller’s inter- 
change of views with Sir George White in Ladysmith are reproduced, and 
his determination to keep ‘‘ pegging away ’’ at the enemy until he forced 
him to decisive action is considered soldierly. 

VaatKranz.—The Vaalkranz operations are then fully described. The 
authors consider Buller’s plan questionable, as Vaalkranz was dominated 
by Brakfontein, Spion Kop, and Dorn Kloof. 

“Every possible artillery position north of Spearmans is enfiladed on both 
“flanks; or, taken in reverse, Vaalkranz itself is but a narrow ridge, which could 
“be held only if fronting north-west. Even then you are flanked from Brakfontein. 

‘‘There was no chance of success if the Boers occupied Dorn Kloof heights, to 
“north and east of Vaalkranz, end this was a certainty considering the slow 
‘unwieldy movements of the British.” 

It was the old story of attacking a defile without first mastering the 
heights. _Buller’s long orders, arranging beforehand movements the execu- 
tion of which must depend on those of the enemy and his resistance are 
especially criticised. The point of least resistance being found, reserves 
should have been poured in there. 

“Orders for attack should merely give the general object, arrangements and 
“disposition of the troops leading to the fight, leaving it to the leaders to give 
“their orders for the attainments of their special objectives, and keeping further 
“orders until the issue of the first part of the fighting was known.” 

The whole of this day’s operations, with its complicated movements, 
are criticised in detail. 

“It was like a peace mancwuvre on Salisbury Plain. The one false and 
“the one real attack were so obvious to the enemy from the first; the crossings 
“of the stream were so near each other that the Boers cou'd move to oppose 
“either in good time. Simultaneous attack on several points was essential if 
“the enemy was to be induced to keep his troops apart, instead of, as he did 
“easily concentrating them at the threatened point. Then because everything 
‘did not go as he wished, Buller gave up after the usual waste of gun ammunition 
‘in firing on points where no men were.” 

The toughness of the British troops throughout these trying opera- 
tions is much praised. 

Monte Curisto.—Buller then withdrew his force to Chieveley un- 
molested, the Boers losing a great opportunity, which the authors severely 
censure. They had occupied strongly a position extending from Hlang- 
wane, by Platkop, Greenhill, to Cingolo and Monte Christo. On the 14th 
February White signalled that 500 Boers had gone to Onderbruck. 

“On this,”’ says the account, “ Buller should have hastened his attack. But 
“he did nothing. The plea of heat was absurd. Lord Roberts had the same 
“heat to contend with.” 

When he was successful in his attacks, as at Cingolo on the 17th 
February, he never allowed his leaders to follow them up; nor did he even 
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bring his artillery into position for the next day’s work. When Monte 
Christo was taken on the 18th February by Hildyard, Buller stopped all 
pursuit. Warren should have made a simultaneous attack on Hlangwane, 
opposite the British left, but was held inactive. If this had been done, 
the Boers’ retreat would have been cut, their further resistance would 
have broken down had Buller pursued at once, and Ladysmith would 
have then and there been relieved without practically any further fighting. 
But he slowly occupied positions on the 20th February he might easily 
have held on the 18th.  Buller’s refusal to sanction the turning move- 
ment by the British right pushing the Boers westward and entering Lady- 
smith by Bulwana is not so much objected to—though the fighting and loss 
at Wynne’s Hill and Pieter’s Hill would have been avoided—as his 
indecision. 
“It was comparatively unimportant which line of advance Buller took provided 
“he acted promptly. His indecision and inaction were more prejudicial than any 
‘“‘mistake in the line chosen would have been. After two days’ indecision, 
“however, he took the road and railway line, thoucvh in the time elapsed the Boers 
“had taken up a strong new front, so that his advance was exposed to view the 
“whole way, and to the concentrated fire of the Boer guns, without his having 
‘the comrensating advantage of suitable artillery positions to cover the infantry 
** advance.” 

Wynne’s Hiru.—Warren’s attack on Wynne’s Hill is adversely com- 
mented on. The artillery should have been placed on the heights south of 
the falls, where they could have successfully engaged the Boer guns, 
instead of on the kopje north of Fort Wylie (2 miles off), where it pro- 
duced little effect. The left of the British infantry attack was through- 
out exposed to heavy flank fire from Boers ensconced along the outlying 
lower spurs of Grobler’s Kloof on the left bank of the Onderbrook. 

The authors, as most German military writers, condemn night attacks. 

‘Leaders must always consider that night operations are seldom successful, 
“‘and always chanev; no amount of peace practice can imitate the danger or 
‘imagined danger that affects the men. In fact, in war, the game is not worth 
“the candle. Great decisions can only be fought out by day,” ete. 

This may be, but the Russo-Japanese War shows that night opera- 
tions are necessary, and often, if carefully conducted, lead to success. 

The Hart’s Hill attack failed owing to 


“the bad position of the supporting guns and to the want of proper infantry fire.” 


Pieter’s Hiii.—The attack on Pieter’s Hill is described as 


‘‘at last a properly deployed attack, but Buller’s plan of attack failed. As 
‘‘at Monte Christo, instead of first holding the front by a tenacious attack, and 
“then making a decisive attack on the Boer left flank, he made the latter first. 
‘“‘so it became in fact a mere frontal attack there. The mounted troops were 
“not properly used, remaining imactive nearly all day. The Brigades were mixed 
“up. No pursuit followed, so, instead of the disaster that should have followed, 
‘the Boers retired smiling to their homes as if victorious. The mounted troops 
‘‘even, when allowed to pursue on the following day (28th February), were stopred 
‘“‘at Bulwana, and Buller made his entry into Colenso on the 1st March, having 
‘been three months relieving it, after a loss of 5,000 men, which was out of 


‘proportion to his success.” 

He rested three weeks in Ladysmith, and then wished to force the 
passes of the Drakenberg, but Lord Roberts forbade this, fearing losses, 
so it was two months before he could push forward to Pretoria. The 
German criticism on the fear of losses is very severe throughout; but, of 
course, Lord Roberts knew that at that time if his seasoned troops were 
used up there were no more to come. 

De Wet’s and Delarey’s operations are described, as is the relief of 
Wepener. In the beginning of May, 1900, the 8th Division, a cavalry 
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brigade, and more mounted infantry arrived from England, so the offensive 
against De Wet was taken. 
“He had by his daring advance into the south-east of the Orange State, 
‘brought the Boers into a critical position. Had a bold use of the opportunity 
“thus afforded been made, and De Wet’s retreat been cut off, and he been 
decisively defeated, it would probably have led to the end of the war, but the 
‘opportunity was missed. To destroy De Wet was more important than to relieve 
** Wepener.” 


De Wet’s various escapades are briefly described, and his prowess 
lauded. The account details all the various operations of the different 
columns. Buller recommenced operations in June. On the 8th, Hild- 
yard’s Division took Botha’s Pass and defeated C. Botha at Alleman’s 
Nek, which resulted in Laing’s Nek being evacuated. On the 12th he 
reached Carolina, and united with General French. At the end of 
August. Lord Roberts advanced eastward.  Buller’s capture of the Ber- 
gendal Hill on the 27th, 

“after a heavy bombardment with 60 guns for hours,” 
is recorded. 

On the 11th September General French pushed forward to Kap Minden 
and Barberton, releasing many British prisoners and capturing much 
railway plant and rolling stock, ete. 

On the 23rd the Guards reached Komati Poort, followed by Ian 
Hamilton on the 26th, when about 750 Boers, crossing the Portuguese 
frontier, were disarmed. 

This ends the account, as it says it is impracticable to narrate all 
the events of the guerilla war which followed, conducted for a year and a 
half with energy by De Wet, Louis and C. Botha, Delarey, and Steyn. 

“ Exhaustion, want of clothing and ammunition, the blockhouse system, and 


“the destruction of their homesteads, then compelled the heroic Boers to accept 
“the terms of peace offered them by the English.” 


It is curious that it does not even mention Lord Kitchener in connec- 
tion with this phase of the War. 

The account concludes with a Tactical Retrospect of the War, impossible 
of reproduction here for want of space. The instruction contained in 
the British Official Tactical Books go far to remedy some of the short- 
comings pointed out; but if the instructions in the red books in use 
in 1899-1900 had been attended to by all, there would have been few real 
failures to record. 

The German General Staff have given a fair account of the war, and 
the strictures they have felt bound to make, especially as regards the 
chief leaders in the operations in Natal, are justified. May we all 
profit by them. 

The main lessons are, that half-measures and want of prompt decision 
cest more lives in the long run. 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING JUNE, 1906. 


The Enemy at Trafalgar. By Epwarp Fraser. 8vo. 16s (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) London, 1906. 
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The History of Japan, Together with a Description of the Kingdom of 
Stam, 1690-92. By Ke. Kaemrer. Translated by J. G. ScHEuCcHZER. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 37s. 6d. (James MacLehose & Sons.) Glasgow, 1906. 


Practical Rifle Shooting for Soldiers and Civilians. By Miuppveton Hate. 
Crown 8vo.  (Presented.) (Hodges, Figges & Co., Ltd.) Dublin, 
1906. 


Some Lessons from the Russo-Japanese War. By Colonel J. A. L. 
Haupang, C.B., D.S.0. (Aldershot Military Society.) 1906. 


Von Rosshach bis Jena und Anerstedt. By General C. FreEtHERR VON DER 
Gortz. 8vo. Ys. (Ernst Siegfried Mittler & Sohn.) Berlin, 1906. 


letive Service Pocket Book. sy Second-Lieutenant B. Stewart. Demy 
12mo. 2s. 6d. (Presented.) (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) London, 1906. 


No Man’s Land. By Sir Martin Conway. 8vo. 10s. 6d. (The University 
Press.) Cambridge, 1906. 


Provisional, Handbook for the 60-Pounder BL. Gun Mark I. (Land 
Service). 8vo. (Presented.) (Harrison & Sons.) London, 1906. 


Fredericksburg, a Study of War. By Major G. W. Repway. 8vo. 5s. 
(Presented.) (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.) London, 1906. 


{fyhanistan. By Ancus HaAMILton. 8vo. 25s. (William Hindmann.) 
London, 1906. 


1806. Das Preussische Offizier Korps und die Untersuchung der Krieg- 
sereignisse. By Herausgegeben vom Grossen Generalstabe.  8vo. 
(Presented.) (Ernst Siegfried Mittler & Sohn.) Berlin, 1906. 


Regimental Records of the 3rd Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, Formerly 
South Cork Light Infentry Militia. Crown 8vo. (Presented.) 
(Purcell & Co.) Cork, 1906. 
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Liberia. By Sir Harry Jounston. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. (Hutchinson & 
Co.) London, 1906. 


The Battle of the Sea of Japan. By Captain N. Krano. Authorised 
translation from the Russian by J. H. Dickrnson and FF. P. Marcuant. 
Imp. 8vo. 30s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Lordon, 1906. 
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